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| Let’s raid the icebox... Have a Coke 
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At home, the good things of life come from the 
kitchen. That’s why everybody likes to go there. 
And one of the good things is ice-cold Coca-Cola 
in the icebox. Have a Coke are words that make the 
kitchen the center of attraction for the teen-age set. 
For Coca-Cola never loses the freshness of its 
appeal, nor its unfailing refreshment. No wonder 
Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes from 
Maine to California,—has become a symbol of 
happy, refreshing times together everywhere. 





COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPABY 
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“Coke”= Coca-Cola 
A You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
M called by its friendly abbreviation 
mi “Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
J uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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“Keep the change 
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[ A simplified Annual Report of the American Railroads in their third year at war ] 


N 1944, the railroads rendered to the American 
public the greatest volume of service ever per- 
formed by any agency of transportation. 


For doing this job, they received about 9% billion 
dollars. That’s a lot of money — but most of it 
was earned by hauling tremendous tonnages of 
freight for less than one cent per ton per mile 
and carrying passengers for even less than before 


the first World War. 
Out of every dollar the railroads received — 
38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 


29¢ was paid for materials and supplies of all 


AMERICAN 





sorts and other operating expenses. 


19¢ was paid in taxes — federal, state and local. 


7¢ was paid in interest, rents and other charges 
— a great share of which went to insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, endowed institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stockholders. 


5¢ was left over in “change” to cover all such 
things as restoring roadways and equipment after 
the war, paying off debts, and providing reserves 
for the improvement of plant and the modern- 
ization of service necessary to keep pace with 
American progress. 
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/ RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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NEW HEALTH and GROWTH SERIES 


CHARTERS - 


Practical expression of the principles and 
ideals of modern health education. In- 
terests the child in healthful living. Em- 
phasizes nutrition, mental hygiene, and 
safety education. 


All through the Day 
Grade I. 
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Health Secrets 
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Healthful Ways 
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- 


SMILEY - 


STRANG 
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Teaches conservation of health of home 
and community, and gives full command 
of scientific knowledge connected with 


health. 
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Grade VI. 
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Teachers’ Manual 








“This book can’t get into the classroom too fast. 
We need it; we've been waiting for it.” 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. 
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AIR-AGE 
WORLD 


A TExTBOOK IN GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Packard—Overton—W ood 


“The authors have made a real contribution to- 
ward the training of our youth to see our coun- 
try’s responsibilities as a world power and at the 
same time to train them to help their country 
meet those responsibilities.” 

—Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





Instructional materials and experiences boldly 
designed to prepare youth for active and worthy 
citizenship in our democracy. 


CIVICS IN 
AMERICAN 
LIFE 


EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU 


The Edmonson and Dondineau civics meets square- 
ly and competently the challenge of the times in 


teaching civics as the study of democracy. 


Expert provision for Excellent 


study helps. 


individual differences. 


Fine problem-solving method. 
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Youw’ll Have Fewer Arithmetic Failures with 


Buswell-Brownell-John’s “LIVING ARITHMETIC” 
Because: 


This series teaches pupils to see sense in using Links arithmetic with everyday activities pupils 
numbers—to understand why they perform every are interested in 


operation G; Saya oe 
Supports meaning with adequate drill ee Se ee ee = 
Teaches no faster than children can learn Explains every step clearly 


Separate Book for Each Grade, 3-8. Workbooks; Teachers’ Manuals 


Send for Full Information 
GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Just think of all the time you 
save and the transportation dif- 


ficulti id wh . 

iculties you avoid when you pay We cen silt aida tn 
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ly active, use a Special Checking 
Account — 15 checks for only Athletic Equipment 
a dollar — no other costs. 
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The High School 


and 


The Veteran 


by M. A. F. Ritcuie 
Lieutenant, U.S.N.R., Crew Training Officer at U.S. Naval 
Air Station, Bunker Hill, Indiana 










The author of these challenging suggestions for the high 
school’s approach to problems of veterans is in civilian 
life director of admissions at Roanoke College, Salem, 
He has been on active duty in the U. S. Navy 
since October 20, 1942. The opinions expressed in this 
article are those of the author and do not necessarily re- 
flect the viewpoint of the U. S. Navy Department. 


Virginia. 





E was a nice looking chap, 
He= in dungarees. Good 

physique, clean-cut, and 
with an eager manner of speech. 
Back from the Pacific, he had just 
reported to the mid-western Naval 
Air Station where I am on duty. 
Almost immediately on reporting 
he came to the Education Office for 
advice. His name, we'll say, was 
Bill Smith. 

Perhaps it was the effect of re- 
turning to a peaceful environment 
after fighting the Japs that made 
him think of post-war plans. The 
boy had been aboard the famous 
cruiser Boisé and had seen action 
in many engagements. He showed 
rightful pride in the unit citation 
the crew of the ship received for 
their exploits. 


‘How do I go about getting a 
high school diploma when I’m out 
of the Navy?”’ he asked. 


“Well, there are several ways”, 
| told him. Then I outlined to 
him the opportunities for corre- 
spondence courses through the 
U. §. Armed Forces Institute and 
the benefits to which he would be 
entitled after the war through the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. I told him 
he would find a warm welcome 
back at the high school. 

“But, sir, I don’t want to go 
back to high school. I was a little 
older than the others when I left 
to join up, and now I’m just too 
old to go to class with a bunch of 
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kids.”” The words were spoken 
rapidly and revealed a determined 
prejudice against going back to sit 
in classes with the ‘‘bobby sox 
brigade’. 


Too Old for High School 


My first reaction was one of near 
irritation and I was on the point 
of saying, “If you want a di- 
ploma badly enough, you’d be 
willing to go back to high school.” 
But I thought better of it. This 
boy was too old for what we 
normally think of as high school. 
In years, he was about the age 
of the average college junior. In 
maturity of mind and body, he 
was many years older than the 
high school boy or girl. He had 
travelled over much of the world. 
He had seen strange peoples and 
heard strange languages. He had 
seen men die. He had killed other 
men. He had felt enemy shell 
fragments in his own body. These 
thoughts revealed him to me in a 
new light and gave me some un- 
derstanding of his viewpoint. 


So I advised him to contact his 
high school regarding credit for 
courses taken in Navy schools and 
to check on the number of credits 
he yet needed for his diploma. I 
suggested further that he check on 
opportunities for attendance at eve- 
ning classes given by his high 
school or by some other high 
school. I advised him in the mean- 


Shall Our Veterans Return to This? 










time to sign up for high school 
credit courses offered through the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute and 
to try to complete as much work 
as possible by correspondence. 


He is carrying out these sugges- 
tions, and | think he will probably 
have his high school diploma re- 
quirements fulfilled before the war 
is over. He probably will never 
have to brave the high school class- 
room filled with the “‘kids’’ for 
whose academic company he has 
such a strong antipathy. 


This boy is more or less typical. 
He exhibits the interest in com- 
pletion of high school, in some 
cases an interest awakened by serv- 
ice training, characteristic of so 
many boys who will be returning 
to civilian life when the war is 
over or sooner. Likewise he voices 
one of the most frequently heard 
objections to re-entering normal 
high school life. 

There are variations, of course. 
Some of the boys who left high 
school in the middle of their junior 
year are now married and must 
take jobs when they come out of 
the service. Yet they need to get 
their high school diplomas. Others 
have arms or legs missing and are 
learning to use artificial limbs. 
But basically the same objection 
holds: the conviction that they 
can’t go back to the high school 
classroom as they knew it before 
the war and the sharp realization 
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that they are separated from high 
school adolescents by the bitter 
man-tempering experiences of bat- 
tle. 

Realistic View Needed 


Most educational officers in the 
Army or Navy have a keen appre- 
ciation of the wartime job done by 
secondary schools and colleges, and 
they have full confidence that 
school and college authorities are 
expecting to bend every effort to 
do a similarly outstanding job in 
the readjustment period after the 
war. But they are concerned that 
school administrators and teachers 
should acquire a realistic view of 
the problem before the end of the 
war and should do effective plan- 
ning in advance. 

Personally, I hope that no sec- 
ondary school or college official in 
Virginia will take the view ex- 
pressed in a recent letter I received 
from a college official in another 
state: ‘‘We have adopted a policy 
of letting them (the veterans) re- 
adjust themselves to civilian edu- 
cational policies by trying to for- 
get as much as possible that they 
are veterans... .”” Such an ‘‘os- 
trich’”’ attitude on the part of edu- 
cators generally would insure the 
failure of schools and colleges to 
meet successfully what the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission calls 
*“. . . an unprecedented opportu- 
nity to prove their worth to a free 
society.”” 

Doubtless in many states, state- 
wide conferences on veteran educa- 
tion have already been held under 
the leadership of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction and 
with ihe cooperation and partici- 
pation of the administrator of vet- 
erans affairs. Such conferences 
should include consideration of 
both college and secondary school 
programs of service to veterans. 
The desired outcome of such con- 
ferences would be uniform pro- 
grams of veterans’ education on a 
state-wide basis and practical guid- 
ance materials for county and com- 
munity school boards to follow. 

Setting up the framework of 
such an organization for veterans’ 
education in the state and in its 
communities will be done with 
great thoroughness, I am _ sure. 
Most of us “school people”, 
whether on the home front or in 
uniform, have a genius for out- 
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lines, guide booklets, statements of 
procedure, committee work and 
sub, sub, sub-committee work. 
This job, though highly impor- 
tant, will not be difficult. 

The difficulty will come when 
community planners run up against 
Bill Smith’s determined objection 
to going to school with the ‘bobby 
sox brigade’; or the impossibility 
for Bob Jones to attend day school 
because he has to earn a living for 
his Australian wife and their fine 
six-month’s old Aussie- Yankee 
son; and innumerable similar sit- 
uations. 


Reorganization Needed 


Solving these practical problems 
will be difficult because it will in- 
volve considerable reorganization 
in many schools, except perhaps in 
the large city schools. But such 
re-organization should not be im- 
possible. And, in the long run, it 
may be a great benefit, for it will 
open up for the schools new fields 
of service to the community. 

Three major steps in the com- 
munity high school should be 
taken to meet the most apparent 
of the problems of the Bill Smiths 
and the Bob Joneses and their bud- 
dies when they return to Main 
Street from service in the Army, 
Navy or the Marines; (1) estab- 
lishment of an educational coun- 
seling service; (2) establishment 
of evening classes; (3) provision 
for correspondence courses. 

On the staff of every high school 
there should be one person (more 
where needed) who has adequate 
training in guidance techniques and 
who has the experience to render 
him sympathetic with and in- 
formed about the problems of the 
returning veteran. If such a per- 
son is a veteran himself, his useful- 
ness will be thereby increased, pro- 
vided he has the other requisites. 

In a community where there are 
several small high schools, a coop- 
erative counseling set-up might be 
practical in which one counselor 
might serve several schools or all 
veterans might go to one school 
for counseling. In most high 
schools the principal should not 
have this additional duty assigned 
to him, for he is already over- 
loaded. For the same reason it 
should not be assigned to a teacher 
already teaching a full load of 


It should be at least a 
major duty if not the full-time 
duty for the person selected and 
not just another “‘collateral’’. 


classes. 


Counseling Service 

The primary purpose of the 
counseling service would be to find 
out to what point the returned 
service man has progressed educa- 
tionally and to aid him according 
to his needs in: (1) securing ap- 
propriate civilian school credit for 
military service and for studies 
completed in service schools; (2) 
entering the high school, trade 
school or college best suited for 
him; (3) determining his voca- 
tional skills and arriving at a prac- 
tical plan for vocational place- 
ment; (4) choosing types of non- 
credit evening or correspondence 
classes that might be helpful to 
him in adjusting to civilian life; 
(5) making a happy adjustment 
to the social group in the commu- 
nity in which he is to live. 

To administer such a program, 
the counselor first of all must have 
a liberal portion of good common 
sense. He should also be prepared 
by professional training in guid- 
ance procedures and techniques and 
he should be fully awake to the 
abundance of excellent literature 
now being published on the matter 
of the veterans’ education. 


He should read, of course, his 
professional magazines both local, 
state and national. He should have 
handy on his desk a copy of A 
Guide to the Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Experiences in the Armed 
Forces, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1944. He should also have 
on his reference shelf publications 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, includ- 
ing Earning Secondary School 
Credit in the Armed Services, 
School and College Credits for 
Military Experience, Secondary 
School Credit for Educational Ex- 
perience in Military Service, Con- 
tinuing Your Education in the 
Armed Forces; publications of the 
Educational Policies Commission, 
including A Program for the Edu- 
cation of Returning Veterans and 
Education for all American Y outh; 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion’s study, Counseling and Post- 
War Educational Opportunities 
(1944); publications of state de- 
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partments of education such as 
The Wisconsin Educational Pro- 
gram (A Hand-book for World 
War Veterans, War Workers and 
Counselors), Veterans Recognition 
Board, Madison, Wisconsin; and 
the excellent leaflets being pub- 
lished by colleges and universities 
the country over, explaining their 
programs for the education of vet- 
erans. 

The counselor will be better pre- 
pared to advise veterans if he has 
read books, such as Willard Wal- 
ler’s Veteran Comes Back, Drydan 
Press, 1944; Dixon Wecter’s When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home, 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1944; and Dr. 
George K. Pratt’s Soldier to Ci- 
vilian, Whittlesey House, New 
York, 1944. If he hasn’t been in 
the service himself, he should read 
Ernie Pyle’s books Here’s Your 
War, Henry Holt and Company, 
1943, Brave Men, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1944, and anything 
else the unofficial biographer of the 
G. I. may write. They are even 
more important for the counselor 
to know than Lippman’s War 
Aims, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1944, or Welles’ 
Time for Decision, Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. And that’s no 
reflection on Walter Lippman or 
Sumner Welles, two of our best 
writers on post-war affairs: it is 
rather that the counselor needs 
above all else an understanding of 
the impact of war on the individ- 
ual. He needs to consider the vet- 
erans as individual human beings 
and not merely as “‘cases’’. 

In many situations the counsel- 
ing service itself will solve the vet- 
eran’s problem. The counselor 
can check up on the counselee’s 
training in service schools and as- 
sign the proper amount of high 
school credit. Perhaps the veteran 
has taken correspondence courses 
through the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute. If so, the counselor can 
apply the credit on the boy’s rec- 
1rd. Many veterans in this way 
will have enough credit to qualify 
for their diploma without attend- 
ing high school classes. If some 
credit is lacking, the counselor may 
evaluate the educational value of 
general service experience, travel, 
etc., by administering to the vet- 
eran the ‘‘General Educational De- 
velopment Test”’ or similar tests 
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which have been used successfully 
by the U. S. Armed Forces Insti- 
tute during the war. He thus may 
prove to have general educational 
achievement beyond the high 
school level and as a result be able 
to enroll in college without the 
high school diploma. 


Evening Classes 


But for the Bill Smiths or Bob 
Joneses who need to attend high 
school classes to complete their 
high school units, the most satis- 
factory solution will be evening 
classes or special day classes. Es- 
tablishment of such classes would 
be step two in the community 
program of veteran education. 

Perhaps the chief objection to 
evening classes is that more teach- 
ers would be required and money 
needed for their salaries. True, but 
this fact would have its positive 
values as well as negative objec- 
tions. In hiring new teachers, per- 
haps veterans of the war could be 
hired to fill the jobs. In addition 
to educational requirements, they 
would have a sympathetic back- 
ground for instruction of the 
young Smiths and Joneses recent- 
ly discharged from the service. 

In many communities high 
school buildings stand idle during 
the winter at night and during 
the summer both day and night, 
except possibly the auditoriums. 
These buildings could be and 
should be used the year round with 
the exception of time needed for 
repairs and renovation. A pro- 
gram of instruction for veterans in 
the evenings would put the build- 
ings to good use. 

In a few communities adult edu- 
cation has made some progress in 
the public school system, but in all 
too few. The setting up of an 
evening program for veterans 
would serve as a stimulus to back- 
ward communities to live up more 
fully to their opportunities to of- 
fer training to adults who need it, 
whether such training is elemen- 
tary English grammar for illite- 
rates, appreciation of classical mus- 
ic for music lovers, or home nurs- 
ing for the young mothers of the 
community. 


Correspondence Courses 


A third desirable step to facil- 
itate completion of unfinished high 


school training by veterans is the 
provision of correspondence courses 
on the high school level to be ad- 
ministered and accredited through 
the local high school. At present 
a service man can take through the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute cor- 
respondence courses at the high 
school level prepared by cooperat- 
ing colleges and universities. It 
would seem that a similar plan 
might be handled by colleges and 
universities in the individual states, 
using the veterans counseling serv- 
ice of the high school as a clearing 
agency for filing applications, tak- 
ing tests, etc. Through this means 
some veterans, who are exception- 
ally good students, could complete 
their high school work faster than 
by attendance at classes. Especial- 
ly in communities where it is im- 
possible to establish evening classes, 
correspondence courses would serve 
a very useful purpose. The value 
of such courses on the high school 
level has been proved by the re- 
markable record of instruction 
through the Armed Forces Institute. 


Educators who read the bitter 
story by ex-Marine Kenneth H. 
Merrill entitled ‘“‘An Ex-Marine 
Returns to High School”’ published 
in The Saturday Evening Post, 
December 9, 1944, may have dis- 
missed it with the remark: “But 
he’s an extreme case’. True, per- 
haps. But the general implications 
of this boy’s experience are in line 
with this writer’s observations of 
the average veteran. He will not 
be adaptable to and therefore not 
greatly benefited by returning to 
high school classes attended in large 
majority by 16 year-olds who were 
in grammar school when he left 
for army training camp or navy 
boot training three years ago. 

Planning and administering a 
wise program for veterans educa- 
tion in the public schools may 
cost some money. It may cost 
some thought and some inconven- 
ience. But in the future it will 
pay dividends. 

Bill Smith and Bob Jones were 
given hard, practical training to fit 
them for the job of war. That 
training is paying off in victory. 
They must be given adequate 
training to fit them for the job of 
peacetime living. And it will pay 
handsomely in happy, construc- 
tive citizenship in the years ahead. 
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Personnel Management— 
An Important Function 
of School Boards 


by H. I. WmLett 
Superintendent, Norfolk County Public Schools 


N increased interest on the 
A part of the people in im- 

proving the educational 
opportunities of their children has 
naturally focused greater attention 
upon the functions of school 
boards. There is also much evi- 
dence that school board members 
themselves are anxious to define 
more clearly and accurately their 
responsibilities in promoting the 
successful operation of schools. 


Selection of Personne! 


Among the many important 
functions that are now recognized 
as belonging to school boards, 
none stands out quite so promi- 
nently as the selection of personnel. 

The first responsibility of the 
school board in this area is the se- 
lection of a superintendent of 
schools for he becomes the per- 
sonnel officer of the board, and he 
is specifically charged with the duty 
of recommending other personnel. 
The obligation that rests upon the 
board to make this selection en- 
tirely on the basis of the best quali- 
fied person available cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

Moehlman in his book, School 
Administration, published in 
1940, makes the following state- 
ment: ‘“There are four general 
qualifications for personnel com- 
mon both to the inexperienced and 
experienced: vitality, intelligence, 
social qualities, and training, 
summed up by the general reflec- 
tion of the total effect of these 
qualities in that subjective projec- 
tion of the individual that is called 
personality.” 

The school board must set up 
definite qualifications for all em- 
ployees in order to obtain the best 
persons available within the finan- 
cial limitations of the budget. 
This is also necessary in order that 
the superintendent may make rec- 
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ommendations that are in harmony 
with policies set up by the board. 
The law in many states and good 
practice in general place a joint 
responsibility upon the school 
board and the superintendent in 
selecting teachers and other school 
employees. It is, therefore, most 
important that the board provide 
the framework within which the 
superintendent is expected to per- 
form his part of this joint re- 
sponsibility. Good practice every- 
where places upon the superintend- 
ent the responsibility for investi- 
gating the qualifications and hold- 
ing interviews with prospective 
employees. The. board does not 
have the time nor is it expected to 
perform this function. In the as- 
signment of teachers to schools and 
to specific duties, the school board 
is usually guided by the recom- 
mendations of the superintendent 
who personally or through other 
staff members should have the in- 
formation on which the most ef- 
fective assignments can be made. 


Perhaps the greatest pioneering 
that any school board might do 
in this field, would be in making 
provisions for the assignment of 
teacher duties and loads within a 
realistic total that would recognize 
his responsibilities in other areas as 
well as direct teaching. We hear 
complaints about the inadequacy 
of guidance programs and a failure 
to consider the individual differ- 
ences of children when teacher- 
pupil loads and the multiplicity of 
activities to be supervised leave too 
little time for the personalized at- 
tention that is necessary for satis- 
factory results, whether it be in the 
proficiency of reading habits or in 
the practice of desirable traits of 
character. 

In the selection of a mechanic, 
bus driver, or custodian, it is not 





too difficult to define duties and to 
set up standards for evaluating re- 
sults, but, when it comes to the 
selection of a teacher and a review 
of his qualifications, we move over 
into the realm of generalities. 
Teachers must be selected because 
of their fitness for a particular job 
and their ability to work in har- 
mony with objectives approved by 
the school board, if we are to ob- 
tain results that are compatible 
with our professed social ideals. 


Training and Supervision of 
Personnel 


Too frequently the job of per- 
sonnel management has all but 
stopped with the selection and as- 
signment of employees to their re- 
spective jobs. This practice has 
often been employed with inexpe- 
rienced as well as experienced per- 
sonnel. A beginning teacher who 
faces forty pupils without specific 
on-the-job help and guidance is 
placed in an almost impossible sit- 
uation. And the operation of the 
biological law of the “‘survival of 
the fittest’’ will probably take its 
toll in a form not much less cruel 
than nature in its more primitive 
stages. 

The school board has a definite 
responsibility for providing work- 
ing conditions and in-service train- 
ing that will give to the beginning 
teacher a reasonable chance for the 
success and security that comes 
from growth on the job as well as 
adjustment to the job. The de- 
mands for this service may vary 
with the experienced teacher but 
they are no less important. 

Supervision becomes a part of 
the training program to the extent 
that those engaged in supervision, 
whether they be principals, general 
supervisors or special supervisors, 
recognize and practice their func- 
tion of assisting each teacher or em- 
ployee to do the best job that he 
is capable of doing. The school 
board must delegate the responsi- 
bility for such a program to the 
superintendent and other staff 
members, but the school board 
must provide the necessary super- 
visors and training personnel to do 
the job and hold them responsible 
for results. The stimulation of 
study and planning should be one 
of the primary objectives of the 
supervisory program. This con- 
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stant effort to do a better job, with 
encouragement from others with 
wider experience and training, 
should be applied to all school em- 
ployees. 

The encouragement that comes 
from group planning should not 
be overlooked. For here the in- 
dividual can share his experiences 
and exercise leadership within his 
own group. For example, many 
school divisions are now recogniz- 
ing the necessity for a pre-school 
conference where teachers, princi- 
pals, and other staff members meet 
for a week or more to plan for the 
opening of schools. This helps to 
give security to the teachers new 
in the system and also helps to 
eliminate much of the wasted pupil 
time that too frequently accom- 
panies the opening of school. A 
week saved in terms of pupil 
growth means increased efficiency 
and better financial returns on the 
taxpayer's investment. In like 
manner, study groups on specific 
school and community problems 
throughout the year, with due con- 
sideration to teacher time limita- 
tions, are now an accepted neces- 
sity. The climax of such a train- 
ing program for the year is the 
post-school conference where a 
careful evaluation is made as the 
foundation for plans to guide the 
work of the next session. 

The possibility of such a pro- 
gram rests largely with the school 
board. ‘Teacher duties must be 
planned within limits that leave 
time for study and conferences. 
Pre-school and post-school confer- 
ences mean that teachers must be 
employed for a minimum of ten 
months. And twelve months em- 
ployment must come if teaching is 
to take its rightful place in the 
occupational world. Few will deny 
that there is plenty of work to be 
done. Home visitation, recrea- 
tional programs, study, planning, 
‘onferences, summer school for 
pupils and teachers are but a few 
of the possibilities. School boards 
face a real challenge to make teach- 
ing a full-time job with a living 
wage. A number of school boards 
have recognized the importance of 
school conferences by defraying the 
*xpense of teachers attending sum- 
mer workshops and extension 
classes. Cooperative plans with 
nearby colleges where college staff 
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members come into a division to 
assist and plan with the local per- 
sonnel have proved quite helpful, 
and this practice attests to the 
vision of school boards and col- 
leges in planning such programs. 

The recognized need for ade- 
quate supervision and teacher train- 
ing as set forth in the recent report 
of the Virginia Education Com- 
mission should do much to assist 
school boards in securing the senti- 
ment and financial support neces- 
sary to provide an adequate super- 
visory and in-service training 
program. The policies just de- 
scribed concerning teachers are 
equally applicable to other groups 
of school employees. Schools and 
study conferences for custodians, 
bus drivers, and mechanics have 
proved equally helpful and are 
in harmony with the best busi- 
ness practices. Proper supervision 
and training in these areas are im- 
portant, and desirable results are 
soon in evidence where such service 
is provided. 


Leadership In Providing an 
Adequate Educational Program 

School board members are be- 
coming increasingly aware of their 
responsibilities for providing lead- 
ership in the educational program 
of their division. It is also true 
that one of their important func- 
tions of leadership is performed 
when they select a superintendent, 
supervisors, principals and other 
staff members who possess the im- 
portant qualities of leadership. 
However, school boards must share 
this responsibility as designated 
representatives of the people. The 
educational program must be sen- 
sitive to the thinking and wishes 
of the people. The school board 
members represent the people and 
should therefore encourage study 
and discussion of school problems. 
An educational program deter- 
mined in this manner should then 
be accepted as the program backed 
by the school board and adminis- 
tered by its selected representatives. 
Unless this situation exists, the 
community will lack confidence in 
the program. 

This does not deny the respon- 
sibility for leadership that rests 
with the superintendent and other 
staff members, but the school board 
is a corporate body charged with 


the responsibility of operating the 
schools, and this responsibility ex- 
tends to the instructional program 
as well as to buses, buildings, and 
other more tangible considerations. 
This does not mean that the school 
board should not rely on the su- 
perintendent and other staff mem- 
bers for advice and guidance in 
professional matters. In fact, their 
decisions in most matters pertain- 
ing to the educational program will 
be based on information supplied 
by the superintendent or other 
staff members. 

The attitude of the school 
board and the backing it gives to 
the educational program is one of 
the most important factors in de- 
veloping and maintaining high 
morale among the school per- 
sonnel. Dissension among board 
members, performance of executive 
functions by individual board 
members, and promotions based on 
backslapping rather than merit 
will very soon make it impossible 
to attract outstanding personnel to 
the school system regardless of the 
comparative salary schedule. The 
school board can do much to 
maintain good morale among its 
personnel by setting up a fair sal- 
ary schedule within its financial 
limits, recognizing outstanding 
work, basing promotions upon 
merit, making adequate provisions 
for sick leave, and encouraging fur- 
ther study in workshops or sum- 
mer schools. 

School Boards of the state and 
nation now face grave personnel 
problems. Even to keep schools 
open is difficult indeed. Two hun- 
dred and eighty thousand teachers 
have left their schools since the 
war began. Salaries of school per- 
sonnel have been far below the pre- 
vailing wages in industry. The 
shift of population to meet the de- 
mands of defense industries has 
presented difficult school problems 
to many communities. School 
boards are facing their greatest 
challenge. Trials and difficulties 
are prerequisites to vision and the 
school boards of America are see- 
ing new visions that will enable 
them to lead the people into a 
fuller realization of the necessity 
for intrusting the education of 
their children to none but the best 
school personnel that our society 
has to offer. 
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Removing Reading Disabilities 


any other, this fact and what 

it implies challenges those of 
us who are concerned with Vir- 
ginia elementary schools: Out of 
the 102,000 boys and girls, in 
the state, who entered the first 
grade in 1936, only 37,000 fin- 
ished the seventh grade in 1943. 
In other words, 63 per cent of the 
1936 first grade group, by the time 
they should have finished the sev- 
enth grade, had either dropped out 
of school or were retarded. Most 
of them, of course, failed to be 
promoted somewhere along the 
way. The chief reason for their 
failure was reading disability. This 
condition squares us off against the 
fact that, while an adequate time 
allotment is made in the school 
schedule to provide for reading in- 
struction, it is not used sufficiently 
wisely or successfully. 


There are two major emphases 
needed to improve reading instruc- 
tion. One is more attention to 
reading readiness, including, of 
course, an intelligent consideration 
of the various factors, mental, 
physical, environmental, and emo- 
tional which enter into the reading 
process. The other emphasis is that 
of remedial reading. 


For the 63 per cent who have 
failed to progress from the first to 
the seventh grade at normal rate, 
it is too late to talk about the pre- 
vention of reading difficulties; the 
time for this was in the period of 
reading readiness. We can, how- 
ever, employ remedies now which 
should effect partial or, in time, 
perhaps, complete recovery of many 
of those who are academically ill 
because of reading disability. 


Pisy oxhe more greatly than 


Diagnosis—Use of Tests 


Before remedies can be pre- 
scribed, of course, the essential first 
step is to make a diagnosis. We 
must, first of all, ferret out those 
pupils, who, though seriously re- 
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tarded in their ability to read, 
nevertheless possess normal or even 
superior talent for reading. Since 
in some instances, visual or audi- 
tory difficulties may exist, vision 
and hearing should, of course, be 
carefully tested. 

Practically every upper elemen- 
tary grade in the State has at least 
one or more pupils who reads far 
below the accepted level for his 
class. Investigation, however, 
may reveal that this same pupil, if 
properly trained, possesses the na- 
tive capacity to read at his own 
grade level or even at a much higher 
grade level. Oftentimes a single 
class may have several such pupils. 

The average teacher may be 
totally unaware of their latent abil- 
ity. Because they perform so poor- 
ly and are so indifferent to class 
work, she may even consider them 
dull. Their restricted growth in 
reading may be accounted for by 
their experiences with unskilled 
teachers, defective hearing, poor 
eyesight, illnesses which have 
caused them to possess slight 
energy, or to lose time from school, 
or the insecurity of a disorganized 
home. Because of their excellent 
capacity to learn, remedial work 
with these pupils gives promise of 
much larger returns than work 
with the dull or with normal chil- 
dren who are only slightly re- 
tarded. It is all the more tragic, 
therefore, that the members of this 
group have not mastered the basic 
skill of reading. Without it, the 
doors of college and even second- 
ary education are closed to them. 


Time was, and, unfortunately 
in some quarters, still is, when 
supposedly scientifically devised 
tests, were given largely as a mat- 
ter of curiosity—curiosity as to 
how the results compared in 
achievement with the ‘‘standard’”’ 
score. Now, fortunately, scientific 
tests are being used more and more 
for diagnostic purposes to deter- 
mine the particular difficulties of 


individual pupils, to measure the 
general ability of pupils, and to 
compare their accomplishment 
with their general ability. 

Certainly the best way to dis- 
tinguish between pupils retarded in 
reading because of low ability, and 
those who are retarded, but who 
possess relatively high reading ca- 
pacity, is through the use of tests. 

A test, excellent for this pur- 
pose, is the Durrell-Sullivan ‘“‘Read- 
ing Capacity and Achievement 
Test.’’ Children enjoy taking this 
test, it is easy to score, and has been 
found to possess a high degree of 
reliability. 


Motivating Improvement 


Because retarded pupils who are 
capable are usually unaware of 
their ability, they should be frank- 
ly told the result of their tests. 
They should be made aware that 
they can learn to read, normally. 
They, directly and by implication, 
have been told by their fellows, 
parents, and teachers, sometimes by 
solicitous relatives, that they are 
dull. They tend to think reading 
is beyond their ability. Long dis- 
couragement has prevented them 
from trying. Oftentimes they de- 
velop into problem children. 

They figure their only solution 
is to drop out of school as soon 
as they reach the maximum age re- 
quired by law. Unless remedial 
measures are inaugurated, raising 
the maximum age to sixteen only 
aggravates the difficulty. 

Conferences should be held with 
the parents of the child whose ca- 
pacity is above his achievement. 
Daily home reading is almost ob- 
ligatory. A child must compensate 
for his previous lack of reading. 
His interests should be investigated 
and he should be provided with a 
wealth of material relating to them. 

A case has been reported of a 
nine-year-old boy in the fourth 
grade, virtually a non-reader, who 
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reached seventh grade reading level 
within three years’ time by per- 
sistently following a passionate in- 
terest in horses. 

The remedial technique em- 
ployed, once his capacity is deter- 
mined, will not be as important, in 
motivating the child to improve, 
as will his awareness that, after all, 
he is not a numbskull. He may 
have to be taught the initial con- 
sonants, the principal sounds of 
the vowels, the important initial 
blends, and a few common endings 
(phonics), so as to eliminate wild 
guessing at words, but an aware- 
ness of his capacity is the impor- 
tant first step. 

Poor readers, generally, come 
from homes in which very little 
interest is taken in reading. Par- 
ents in such homes may not take 
magazines, newspapers, buy books, 
or make use of public libraries. 
Nevertheless, even though parents 
do not read for their own pleasure 
or enlightenment, the teacher can 
often encourage them to help the 
school provide the child with a rich 
home reading program, in keeping 
with the teacher's suggestions. Par- 
ents, of course, will have to be 
impressed with the importance of 
providing material on the level of 
the child’s ability as well as being 
definitely related to the child’s in- 
terests. On the other hand, in 
homes where there exists great in- 
terest in reading, the type of mo- 
tivation which ends with the pride- 
ful statement, “‘Why, at your age 
I was reading Dickens,”” has proven 
rather universally unsuccessful. 


Getting Power in Reading 


There are two ways of getting 
power in reading. The first is to 
possess a small, meaningful vocab- 
ulary, and to keep that vocabulary 
constantly reviewed, not as words 
out of context, but as words form- 
ing part of interesting sentences 
and stories. Some of the retarded, 
though capable, upper grade chil- 
dren will not have gained this 
power; in which event, it will be 
necessary for the teacher to find 
out in what grade reader the child 
can succeed with ease. The impor- 
tance of beginning low and going 
into more difficult books slowly 
cannot be too greatly emphasized. 
There are thousands of children in 
our elementary schools, stumbling- 
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ly, falteringly, and confusedly 
reading books on a level one to 
several grades above their skill. 

Children older than eight or 
nine, particularly if they are of 
normal or superior intelligence, 
will resent using primers or pre- 
primers, even though they may be 
different from those used in the 
lower grades by smaller children. 
For such children, some teachers 
have found the use of workbooks 
desirable. Diagnostic reading work- 
books have been used with success. 
They possess a. well controlled vo- 
cabulary, are inexpensive, and have 
short lessons which give the child 
an opportunity to succeed on one 
small assignment each day. 

Workbooks which tie in with 
certain State-adopted readers are 
also being used successfully. In 
Los Angeles a regular reading series 
is used exclusively for remedial 
use, so that the retarded child will 
not feel “‘graded,’’ by reading a 
book of low level, already com- 
pleted years ago, perhaps, by his 
friends or members of his own age 
group. 

The second way of getting 
power in reading is for the pupil 
to have acquired a technique of 
getting new words for himself. In 
aiding the pupils to develop this 
skill a knowledge of phonics is 
desirable. 


Phonics Important 


Phonics is also particularly im- 
portant in dealing with remedial 
reading cases. It should not, of 
course, be substituted for getting 
meaning in reading. Phonics be- 
came old fashioned because teachers 
were impressed with the danger of 
its use as a beginning reading tech- 
nique. Some were fearful lest it 
result in “‘word calling.’”’” How- 
ever, in remedial reading, authori- 
ties generally agree that children 
should be given systematic phonic 
exercises. Durrell, in speaking of 
clinical cases who came to the Bos- 
ton University Education Clinic, 
says that “‘90 per cent were so weak 
in word analysis that they were 
unable to discriminate words of 
similar form, they guessed at words 
in aimless fashion, or they were 
unable to make any attempt at 
word analysis.’’ He says that these 
children improved rapidly when 
word analysis instruction was 


given. This, too, has been the ex- 
perience of Virginia teachers who 
are employing phonics as a remedy 
for reading disability. 

If there are teachers who fear 
that using phonics instruction will 
be labelled “‘‘old fashioned’”’ by 
their peers, the facts of the follow- 
ing study will be reassuring. A 
group of 546 teachers in 13 states 
and 26 school systems revealed that 
emphasis on phonics is increasing, 
and that there is an increase of em- 
phasis from grade to grade: More 
emphasis in Grade II than in 
Grade I, and more in Grade III 
than in Grade II. The survey, 
reported by Brownell in the 
Elementary School Journal for 
November 1941, likewise revealed 
that there was no significant dif- 
ference in the extent of phonetic 
emphasis between those teachers 
who labelled themselves ‘‘conser- 
vative’’ and those who called them- 
selves ‘‘progressive.”” It was found, 
too, that the number of years of 
teaching experience was not an in- 
fluencing factor. 

Space will not permit a consid- 
eration of (1) the word-analysis 
skills needed by children and (2) 
a consideration of certain tech- 
niques which have been found 
helpful in teaching phonics. Some 
teachers will prefer working out 
their own methods. For those, 
however, who wish a description 
of recommended techniques, the 
writer will provide mimeographed 
copies of material which has been 
carefully developed and tested, to- 
gether with a list of word analysis 
skills needed by children. 

We have seen children at.ack 
word analysis with the same zest 
and enthusiasm with which they 
participate in a sport or paint a 
picture. Their attitude will, of 
course, be dependent upon their 
interest, motivation, feeling of suc- 
cess, and the skill of the teacher. 
Together with providing a child 
with reading material more nearly 
his own level, word analysis seems 
to be the most successful technique 
now being employed in the field of 
remedial reading. 

Certainly, greater emphasis must 
be placed upon remedial reading if 
we are to effect even a partial re- 
covery of the multitude of academ- 
ically ill children in our Virginia 
public schools. 
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Norfolk’s Elementary School Libraries 


acceptance speech of the 

Caldecott award for the 
most outstanding children’s book 
for 1941, said ‘‘We must give them 
books, books that will become tat- 
tered and grimy from use, not 
books too handsome to grovel 
with.”’ Believing in this credo, 
Norfolk city schools are attempt- 
ing to establish adequate library 
service for all children enrolled in 
the public school system. 

Prior to 1942, Norfolk elemen- 
tary public school libraries, like 
most of those in the schools of Vir- 
ginia, were operated with help re- 
ceived under the Statewide W.P.A. 
Library Project. With the cur- 
tailment of this program, the 
school administration undertook 
the complete support of its own 
elementary school libraries, re- 
tained the library clerks in each 
school which had a central library, 
and employed a trained librarian 
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to supervise and to coordinate 
school library service in all of the 
elementary schools of the city. 

Upon making a survey of the 
library situation in the fall of 
1942, the library supervisor, with 
the aid of the individual school 
principals, the teachers, the P.T.A., 
the superintendents, and the three 
school supervisors, decided to pro- 
mote local library services through 
the following channels: 

1. To improve the physical 
condition and furnishings of 
the library rooms. 

2. To provide new and better 
books for all children. 

3. To stimulate teacher, par- 
ent, and child interest in the 
interpretation and use of 
books. 

In 1942 many of the libraries 
"vere housed in rooms too small to 
seat a class of 25 children. Six 
schools now have new library 
rooms, formerly used as class- 


rooms, with color schemes ranging 
from Williamsburg blues and 
greens to light creams and ivory. 
In each case, desks have been re- 
moved as well as innumerable 
black boards, floors were scraped, 
and walls were replastered before 
the school carpenters entered to in- 
stall low book shelves and new 
lighting fixtures. Furniture and 
equipment are being added on a 
joint basis by the School Board 
and the individual P.T.A. groups. 
Three of the new libraries have 
venetian blinds purchased through 
the efforts of the teachers and par- 
ents. One school has installed bat- 
tleship linoleum on its floor. Chairs 
and tables of varying heights and 
sizes are being installed in order 
to care for children of varying ages. 

To date, 13 of the white elemen- 
tary schools and 7 of the 13 Negro 
schools have central libraries. Plans 
have been completed for the recon- 
ditioning of four additional ones. 
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Figures in dollars and cents 
will best prove that Norfolk 
city schools are attempting to 
supply their libraries with an 
adequate number of books. 
During the school year 1943- 
1944, $12,518.88 was spent 
for the purchase of new books 
in the elementary schools. Of 
this amount $2,758.31 was 
spent by the Negroes. A total 
of $19,302.42 from State and 
local funds was spent for li- 
brary books for the high and 
elementary schools of the city 
during the year. 

In most instances, the P.T. 
A. organizations of the indi- 
vidual schools have made the pri- 
vate contribution of $15.00 for 
each of the $60.00 units of books 
purchased. Some of the schools 
have received other generous dona- 
tions; others have given annual en- 
tertainments, such as a Halloween 
carnival, the proceeds of which are 
used for the library. An average 
of $1.00 per pupil was spent for 
library books in the largest elemen- 
tary school in the city for each of 
the past two years. Book orders 
are compiled through the joint ef- 
forts of library committees, prin- 
cipals, librarians, and the library 
supervisor. Books are mailed di- 
rectly from the publishers to the 
individual schools, where they are 
processed by the school librarians 
with the counsel of the supervisor. 
[he library supervisor conducts 
meetings for the library clerks to 
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assist them with technical proce- 
dures and with the discarding of 
obsolete books. 

With new, bright library rooms 
and colorful books available, there 
has been little difficulty in stimu- 
lating the interest of children, 
teachers, and parents in children’s 
reading. Regular library periods 
are scheduled for all classes in ele- 
mentary schools where there are 
central libraries. Story hours are a 
regular feature. Instruction is 
given in the art of checking out 
their books to even the first and 
second graders. 

Three classes in Children’s Lit- 
erature have been offered to teach- 
ers by the Norfolk Division of the 
College of William and Mary. 
Through these, eighty-nine ele- 
mentary teachers have become bet- 
ter acquainted with contemporary 
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Stuart School, Norfolk 


authors and illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books. These classes, taught 
by the library supervisor, are used 
as laboratory periods in which 
teachers use the children’s books in 
classroom instruction. 

This class, in conjunction with 
the Association of Childhood Edu- 
cation, has sponsored a Book Fes- 
tival each fall during Book Week. 
A local writer for young people, 
Fran Martin, author of “Knuckles 
Down,” was the guest speaker at 
the first festival. Claire Huchet 
Bishop and Catherine Cate Co- 
blentz, noted children’s writers, 
have been the guest authors in the 
two succeeding programs. 

Parents have become “‘book-con- 
scious’ and have repeatedly asked 
for book talks and exhibits of 
children’s books at their P.T.A. 
programs. One P.T.A. paid the 
salary of a librarian during the past 
summer in order that their children 
might have access to the school 
library during the summer vaca- 
tion. It is hoped that many of 
the libraries will remain open dur- 
ing the summer months in the 
future. 

Through the partial realization 
of each of our three objectives dur- 
ing the past two and a half years, 
we feel confident that our elemen- 
tary school libraries have come to 
stay as an integral part of our 
school system. As such, we hope 
to continue to enlarge our book 
collections by giving them a perma- 
nent home in our schools where 
teachers, pupils, and parents may 
share in the joys of the “‘printed 


page.” 
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Forward Steps in Medical Care 


by W. E. GaRNETT 


Rural Sociologist, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg 


DEQUATE medical care, 
A like minimal standards of 
education, is of sufficient 
social importance to justify such 
action as may be necessary to in- 
sure such care, declares the report 
of the Virginia Rural Health and 
Medical Care Committee. School 
workers will be one of the first 
groups to say ‘““Amen!’’ Every 
teacher realizes the handicaps to 
good school work if a child has 
uncorrected defects, or if there is 
sickness in the home. 

Apparently Virginia is on the 
eve of significant steps toward the 
improvement of her system of 
medical care. A study of the Vir- 
ginia rural health and medical care 
situation has recently been com- 
pleted by the Rural Sociology Di- 
vision of the Virginia Agriculture 
Experiment Station and the VU. S. 
Public Health Service. The study 
was made by a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the two 
State medical schools, the State 
Health Department, the Medical 
Society of Virginia, several State 
agencies and state-wide farm and 
home organizations. 


Unfavorable Health Situation 


The study showed that the cost 
of medical care is beyond the reach 
of many rural people and in conse- 
quence many families go without 
needed medical care, except in cases 
of extreme necessity. It also showed 
that Virginia ranks very low in 
comparison with other states in 
many measures of the health situa- 
tion. For instance, examinations 
of drafted men from February, 
1942, through August, 1943, 
showed rejection of 52.2 per cent 
of Virginia men as compared to 
39.2 per cent rejections for the 
country as a whole. According to 
records kept by the VU. S. Public 
Health Service over a number of 
years on the youth of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, a much larger percent- 
age of those underweight or with 
defective teeth in their school days 
were rejected than those who meas- 
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ured up to standard in such mat- 

ters. 

In 1941-42, approximately 23 
per cent of the Virginia county 
school children had a 5-point rat- 
ing as compared to 35 per cent of 
their city cousins. However, only 
21 per cent of the county negro 
children and 24 per cent of the 
urban were 5 pointers. Only 17 
per cent of the teeth defects of the 
white rural children were reported 
as corrected as compared to 44 per 
cent among the corresponding ur- 
ban group. Teeth defect correc- 
tions for the rural and urban negro 
groups were 15 per cent and 33 
per cent respectively. Corrective 
work for eye defects and throat 
troubles showed as wide variations. 

With various forces operating 
to keep young doctors from set- 
tling in the country to replace the 
retiring older men, the rural med- 
ical care situation apparently will 
grow worse rather than better un- 
less positive remedial measures are 
adopted. The committee sponsor- 
ing the study has given much 
thought to developing desirable 
remedial measures. The last ses- 
sion of the legislature also created 
a committee to work on the prob- 
lem and make recommendations to 
the 1946 legislature. 

Apparently the three greatest 
needs of the situation are: 

1. An expansion of public health 
work which would include not 
only additional public health 
units, but also an increase of 
school dental clinics and pro- 
vision for periodic medical ex- 
amination of all school chil- 
dren, teachers and cafeteria 
workers. 

2. An expanded better integrated, 
hospital—health center system. 

3. A better system of paying for 
medical care—prepayment and 
insurance plans, increased State 
and county aid for the med- 
ically needy, etc. 

_ Such improvements would make 

it possible for doctors to make use 

of the modern techniques in which 


they are trained and would con- 
tribute to a better distribution of 
doctors. 


Informed Public Opinion Needed 


Realizing that better informed 
public opinion on the problem of 
rural health and medical care is 
needed, the Virginia Rural Health 
and Medical Care Committee, 
which sponsored the study, formed 
a sub-committee headed by Mrs. 
Ben Wailes, of Sweet Briar, to 
conduct a campaign of public opin- 
ion in this field. Their work is 
supported by around 25 state-wide 
Organizations and _ agencies. 
Through the aid of the local home 
demonstration ‘clubs, P.T.A.’s, 
women’s clubs, the Ruritan clubs, 
the Farm Bureau, the grange, and 
other organizations supporting the 
undertaking, it is hoped that over 
2,000 local community discussion 
meetings will be held. As far as 
possible these meetings will be fo- 
cused in May. They will be sup- 
ported by systematic press releases 
and radio programs. Through the 
Department of Social Education 
and Action of the Virginia Coun- 
cil of Churches, arrangements are 
being made to request the ministers 
to support these community meet- 
ings with sermons on applied 
Christian citizenship. 


It is hoped that school forces 
will give all the support they can 
to this movement. Studies by so- 
cial science and other classes of 
health and medical care conditions 
in the school communities are es- 
pecially desirable. 


Those interested in the prob- 
lem of Virginia rural health and 
medical care and the public opinion 
campaign in this field can secure 
further information from such 
bulletins as The Health and Med- 
ical Care Situation in Rural Vir- 
ginia, Medical Care for All the 
People, and other publications 
available from the Division of 
Rural Sociology, Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia. 
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Mechanical Drawing 1n General Education 


by Lioyp G. LEITER 


Instructor of Machine Drawing, Newport News High School 


ECHANICAL Drawing is 
Me phase of the Industrial 

Arts Program which should 
be offered to all junior and senior 
high school boys because during 
the ages of twelve to eighteen the 
life career motive exerts a powerful 
influence in all school work and 
upon the behavior of youth. 

Each individual should be given 
opportunity under proper guidance 
to explore different fields and de- 
velop an active interest in a pro- 
fession or occupation. Each has 
his own distinctive potential pow- 
ers, aptitudes and capacities, also 
certain limitations. Not every boy 
desires to be a doctor, a lawyer, or 
dentist. Many select the various 
phases of engineeting. Mechanical 
drawing is, therefore, as important 
in high school as English, chemis- 
try, or mathematics since it is the 
key to advancement in almost every 
line of engineering or other indus- 
trial work. 

Machines have become so a part 
of our daily lives that our very 
existence depends upon them. Back 
of every machine and every part of 
the machine are the engineers who 
designed it and the trained me- 
chanics who built it. Every new 
invention calls into existence new 
machines and applications requir- 
ing the service of competent design- 
ers, builders, and engineers. Go to 
the great factories that manufac- 
ture food or beverages; visit the 
textile mills, shoe factories, auto- 
mobile plants, aeroplane factories, 
machine tool factories, shipyards 
or some great system of transpor- 
tation and communication; or hie 
to the mines, to the mills, to the 
makers of building supplies, to the 
manufacturers of office equipment. 
Go where you will and you will 
be amazed at the variety of ma- 
chines that perform miracles. 

Mechanical drawing through 
related material creates interest in 
the industrial life and in the meth- 
ods of production and distribution. 
It develops self-reliance, confidence 
and the habit of self-discipline 
which requires one to do a thing 
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when it should be done whether it 
be a pleasant task or not. It teaches 
an orderly method of procedure in 
the performance of any task and 
develops an appreciation of good 
workmanship and good design, 
and an attitude of pride in ability 
to do useful things. 

It stimulates the employment of 
leisure time in useful and profitable 
endeavor and develops the ability 
to perform specialized or unspe- 
cialized activities in and about the 
home. It tends to develop an in- 
terest in self-evaluation and self- 
improvement and to furnish ex- 
perience and contacts which may 
lead to an occupation. It develops 
mechanical aptitude and under- 
standing and gives ability to inter- 
pret drawings, blue prints, signs 
and lettering. It promotes coordi- 
nation of motor and mental activ- 
ities. 

The Work of the Draftsman 


The work of the draftsman is 
essential to many occupations. The 
designing of machinery and struc- 
tures demands a knowledge of ma- 
terials, their cost and sources of 
supplies. It is this knowledge 
which the draftsman must capital- 
ize upon in advancing in his occu- 
pation or seeking a change to other 
occupations. He must learn about 
metals to warrant his entering the 
field of production or sale of 
metals or to justify his entering the 
business machinery field. 

The mechanical draftsman who 
makes drawings and layouts of 
machines and tools must know 
something of the principles of me- 
chanics, strength of materials and 
design. He should be familiar with 
machines of many types and by all 
means be a good mathematician. 
Mathematics is a required tool in 
all fields of engineering, electrical, 
mechanical, civil, structural, ma- 
rine, aeronautical, and mining en- 
gineering. These fields are closely 
related and require as much specific 
knowledge as possible of the details 
of construction along their several 
lines. The importance of the con- 


tribution made by drafting is ap- 
parent. 

One may readily see the value 
of drawing in topographical draft- 
ing which produces many types of 
maps, charts, and surveys, requir- 
ing a whole vocabulary of signs 
and symbols and much skill in 
free-hand drawing. Yet, the com- 
mercial draftsman should be skilled 
in general drafting including charts, 
statistical forms and records, the 
layouts of building locations, the 
planning of the arrangement and 
utilization of space for offices and 
factories. To be a draftsman or 
engineer one should have a certain 
amount of versatility and a flair 
for clear and accurate work. 

From past experience as an in- 
structor in machine drafting in 
public schools and as an engineer- 
ing draftsman, I believe the student 
should be taught the general tech- 
nique of drafting demanded in the 
industrial field. Learning is more 
effective when work is actuated by 
a sense of responsibility and pur- 
pose. Students should learn to read 
and use various precision instru- 
ments such as the micrometers, 
gages, calipers, and to figure toler- 
ances. Students should be required 
also to draw in detail various parts 
of motors and a full section of a 
motor showing detailed parts as- 
sembled. In doing this the stu- 
dent sees the mechanism lying be- 
fore him as one of man’s great crea- 
tions. Eagerness to share in this 
creative effort produces an elation 
and expansion of spirit and stirs 
the imagination. 

Every year thousands of boys 
enter the unskilled and semi-skilled 
trades because the school fails to 
help them find their proper places 
in the general scheme of society. 
There must be the right kind of 
training for everyone with differ- 
ences in education determined by 
individual capacity and social 
needs. Mechanical drawing has an 
important contribution to make to 
a balanced program of general and 
pre-vocational education directed 
toward social and vocational needs. 
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sional study and cooperative 

work on instructional prob- 
lems was offered the teachers of 
Loudoun County last summer 
through the organization of a 
workshop at Purcellville, held 
under the auspices of Mary Wash- 
ington College. 

The project grew out of a de- 
sire of Superintendent O. L. 
Emerick to provide facilities for 
professional study in the commu- 
nity for teachers who were teach- 
ing during the emergency and 
who, as homemakers, found it dif- 
ficult to arrange to take summer 
courses in college. Fortunately, the 
response to the idea was so en- 
thusiastic that a relatively large 
proportion of the entire teaching 
staff enrolled for the workshop. 

Arrangements were made with 
Mary Washington College for 
college credit to be allowed for the 
course. Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr. and 
E. Boyd Graves, of the college fac- 
ulty, directed the workshop, with 
the assistance of the elementary 
supervisor for the county. A fee 
»f $15 was charged to cover col- 
lege fees, instructors’ expenses, 
paper and mimeographing, janitor 
service, a state library unit, and 
other incidentals. Forty-one teach- 
ers enrolled for the course. 


() sional sendy ana for profes- 


Problems for Study 

In April a preliminary ques- 
tionnaire was sent to all of the 
teachers in the county to determine 
how many were interested in en- 
rolling. When it was evident that 
there was a sufficient number to 
organize the course, a meeting of 
all interested persons was called 
early in May. At this time, a list 
of problems on which individual 
members of the group wished to 
work was compiled. Out of the 
large number of problems submit- 
ted, the following list was finally 
selected and became the “‘course of 

study” for the workshop: 
1. How teachers with little 
or no ability along that line can 
have a worthwhile art program. 
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Summer Workshop in Loudoun County 


by Heten M. HaertTEL 


Elementary Supervisor, Loudoun County 


2. How the reading program 
on all levels can be improved. 

3. How we may best pro- 
vide for the exceptional children 
in Loudoun, under existing cir- 
cumstances. 

4. The meaning of guidance, 
and how the guidance program 
of Loudoun County schools can 
be developed and improved. 

5. How teachers can improve 
their personality and appear- 
ance. 

6. How a unit of work or a 
problem can be planned. 

7. How an efficient physical 
education and health program 
can be planned on all grade lev- 
els. 

8. How workbooks and 
textbooks can be used to the 
best advantage. 

9. The present and future 
importance of audio-visual aids 
to teaching. 

10. How various problems of 
school management may best be 
solved by principals, teachers, 
and children. 

11. How to plan a worth- 
while science program in the 
elementary grades. 

12. How the school may be 
made an integral part of the 
community. 

In the interval between this 
meeting and the actual beginning 
of the course each of these prob- 
lems was analyzed, references avail- 
able in the county and college li- 
brary were listed for each problem, 
and tentative plans for working 
toward the solution were outlined 
with suggested activities for the 
group working on that problem. 

The workshop opened on Mon- 
day, July 10 and met for four 
hours daily, Monday through Sat- 
urday, until August 12, when a 
picnic for the entire personnel con- 
cluded the course. The following 
daily schedule was followed: 

8:30- 8:45 Current events 


8:45-10:15 Work period 

10:15-10:30 Physical educa- 
tion 

10:30-10:40 Rest period 


10:40-12:10 Work period 
12:10-12:30. Cultural period 
or committee 
meetings 
The forty-one members of the 
class divided into groups to work 
upon problems of their choice. 
Each group chose a chairman and 
a secretary, and, with the assist- 
ance of the directors of the work- 
shop, made its own plans for the 
study of the problems selected. It 
was decided that committees 
should prepare written reports (1) 
to clarify and organize their own 
thinking and (2) to provide a 
record of their findings which 
might help other teachers. These 
reports were collected and mimeo- 
graphed, making a 70-page bulle- 
tin which has been sent to every 
teacher in the county. These re- 
ports have since served as a basis 
for professional study in a num- 
ber of faculty groups. 


Committee Work 
In addition to the organization 
into groups for working on the 
problems described above, the fol- 
lowing committees were selected to 
facilitate the operation of the 
workshop: 


The planning committee daily 
arranged and posted schedules for 
the following day, invited visitors 
and made arrangements as to how 
their time should be spent, and 
solved problems which arose in 
connection with the operation of 
the class. 

The evaluation committee re- 
ported at the end of each week as 
to what had been particularly well 
done, and made suggestions as to 
how other things might be im- 
proved. 

The library committee took 
charge of books and magazines. 

The cultural committee planned 
programs for the cultural period. 

The decoration committee kept 
the homeroom and halls neat and 
attractive. 

The hospitality committee in- 
troduced visitors, and took charge 

(Continued on page 282) 
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N important part of the 
A health and physical edu- 
cation program in Frank- 
lin Sherman School is the health 
clinic. It was established during 
the school year 1942-43 for the 
purpose of determining and cor- 
recting the defects and deviations 
from normal development of each 
pupil. 

In inaugurating the program 
many things had to be considered 
and many people contacted. After 
investigation, we found that money 
was readily available from inter- 
ested individuals and organiza- 
tions. A school physician was se- 
cured. Other personnel was com- 
posed of interested patrons who 
were willing to volunteer aid. Ade- 
quate space for examinations was 
arranged; equipment, including 
filing cases secured, necessary forms 
for records decided upon, and ma- 
terials purchased. Routine for each 
helper was rehearsed, dates for ex- 
aminations arranged, and every- 
thing made ready for a clinic each 
Thursday morning. Many re- 
quests for complete physical exami- 
nations were scheduled, thus keep- 
ing the doctor busy throughout the 
school term. Thus the clinic had 
its beginning. 

The following year new services 
were added, such as immuniza- 
tions, screening of all pupils by 
the nurse, more health instruction, 
examination of pre-school children 
and a more adequate follow-up 
program. By the opening of school 
in September 1944, the program 
shaped up as described below. 


Personnel and Duties 


A Health Committee composed 
of the principal, three parents and 
three teachers makes most of the 
plans, with the doctor and nurse 
acting as consultants. These plans 
include preparation of such notices 
and educational bulletins as are 
found necessary, arranging for 
health demonstrations and lectures 
and providing the best possible en- 
vironment for the various activi- 
ties. The principal’s office is the 
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by Harry W. McCary 


Principal, Franklin Sherman School, McLean 


clearing house for all forms. He 
sees that names of children are 
posted in advance of the examina- 
tion, that a follow-up is made 
through individual instruction, and 
that the use of corrective activities 
is planned in a conference imme- 
diately after the examination. 

The nurse is a school patron 
who has graduated from a recog- 
nized training institution. Her 
duties are to: 

1. Assist the physician during 


examinations 

2. See that records are properly 
filled 

3. Act as consultant during 
emergencies 


4. Assist in follow-up work 
The school physician is one who 
is interested in the welfare of all 
the children and is an authority on 
pediatrics. His duties include: 

1. Completing a thorough phys- 
ical examination of all who 
request it 

2. Screening all children at the 
beginning of the year 

3. Caring for emergency referrals 
made by the teachers 

4. Making available all findings 
to parents and teachers so that 
corrective measures can begin 

5. Acting as consultant during 
clinic hours 

6. Demonstrating and lecturing 
to teachers, pupils and par- 
ents 

As a part of larger projects being 
carried on in the classroom, teach- 
ers give health instruction. Some 
of the more important things 
which teachers are responsible for 
are: 

1. Making use of the facts in 
guiding pupils 

2. Giving health information 

3. Keeping records showing de- 
velopment and growth 

4. Referring emergency cases to 
the physician 

5. Helping establish proper at- 
titudes among pupils so they 
will be ready to attend the 


School Health Clinic Gets Results 


clinic and to develop sound 
health habits 

6. Providing healthful environ- 
ment in classrooms so that 
maximum results will be ob- 
tained 

Many other services are rendered 

by volunteer helpers. They in- 
clude: 

1. Assisting in keeping records 

2. Arranging for transportation 
to and from clinics 

3. Duplicating or printing such 
blanks or notices as the clinic 
committee recommends 

4. Contacting parents for suit- 
able dates when they can be 
present for their child’s phys- 
ical examination 

5. Assisting in nutrition or 
lunch programs 

6. Assisting in special physical 
education groups 


Screening Examination 

One of the major tasks of the 
physician at the beginning of the 
school year is a thorough screen- 
ing of all pupils in the school. 
About ten minutes is spent with 
each child. The nurse checks the 
height, weight, vision, hearing, 
blood pressure and date of vaccina- 
tion. The doctor checks the fol- 
lowing: Appearance, posture, nu- 
trition, skin, ears, nose, sinus, 
throat, tonsils, glands, teeth, heart 
and lungs. Special recommenda- 
tions are made for individual health 
program. 

These findings are sent to the 
parent in letter form, urging him 
to consult the family physician, 
dentist, or a good specialist as the 
case may require. He is further re- 
quested to make an appointment to 
see the principal together with the 
teacher about the health of the 
child as soon as convenient. He is 
reminded that every child should 
have a complete physical examina- 
tion once a year and that the school 
clinic provides this opportunity 
without cost to any child whose 
parent requests it. At the same time 
he is reminded that transportation 
is provided to those who should 
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consult specialists at other clinics. 
Later another letter is sent to the 
parent explaining that the school is 
making every effort to see that 
every defect is treated. He is asked 
whether he has been able to get 
the recommended medical care. If 
sO, a report is sent to the school. 
If not, he can sign on the dotted 
line for the child to be transported 
to the proper clinic or be given a 
complete physical examination in 
the school clinic. 


Complete Physical Examination 


After screening tests have been 
completed, and a number of re- 
quests for medical examinations 
have been received, complete ex- 
aminations are started. This clinic 
is held regularly on Thursday 
morning of each week. A clinic 
worker arranges a week in advance 
for at least five parents to be pres- 
ent at the school for their children’s 
physical examination. The par- 
ents answer questions pertaining 
to the medical history of past ill- 
nesses, vaccinations, immunization, 
and family. Measurements of 
height, weight, temperature, chest 
expansion, and eyesight are made 
by skilled clinical workers. When 
these are completed, the doctor 
gives the medical examination. He 
makes a summary of the abnormal 
findings and special recommenda- 
tions for the individual child. 
These recommendations and find- 
ings are discussed with the teacher 
and a program of guidance is 
worked out. 


Immunization and Inspections 


The program also includes pro- 
vision for immunizations and vac- 
cinations. When a child gets his 
medical examination, diseases are 
checked which he has been immu- 
nized against, and the services of 
the clinic are offered for others 
against which he wishes to become 
immunized. As for all other serv- 
ices rendered, the parent is asked 
to sign a statement requesting the 
school doctor, with the aid of vol- 
unteer helpers, to give the child 
the needed injections. With the 
County Health Department coop- 
erating, our clinic offers the fol- 
lowing toxoids and tests: 

Diphtheria toxoid, tetanus tox- 
oid, whooping cough serum, 
Schick test, typhoid vaccine, scar- 
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let fever, measles, Dick test, and 
smallpox vaccine. 

A primary purpose of the clinic 
is to do as much preventive work 
as possible. This is done by: 

1. Teachers giving daily inspec- 
tions and eliminating those 
who have communicable dis- 
eases 

2. The school nurse examining 
each morning, for a period 
determined by school officials, 
all pupils in classrooms in 
which communicable diseases 
have arisen 


3. The administrative officials 
making provisions for the 
best possible health condi- 
tions at school, such as proper 
room temperature, lighting, 
seating, and toilet facilities 


Pre-School Examination 


Another function is making 
provision for those children who 
are entering school for the first 
time to be in the best physical 
condition. This is accomplished by 
seeing that every child has a thor- 
ough preschool health examination 
in the school clinic or by the fam- 
ily physician. The findings and 
recommendations are sent to the 
school as well as to the home. A 
guidance program is suggested to 
the parent to be followed closely. 
In addition to the health examina- 
tion the several days spent at school 
are recognized as an educational 
experience contributing to the 
pupil’s understanding of health as 
well as certain accepted learning 
procedures practiced in the school. 


Follow-Up 


Immediately after all screening 
tests are completed a summary of 
the condition of each child is put 
on a large chart. The school doc- 
tor and health committee analyze 
these findings. Decisions are made 
as to just what will be done edu- 
cationally, physically, emotionally, 
and mentally. 

A list of available clinics and 
specialists are kept on file for re- 
ferral. Many cases are referred to 
the County Health Department 
which conducts clinics on venereal 
diseases, fitting eyes with glasses, 
and X-rays. Some mental and 
psychological cases are referred to 
clinics and specialists which may be 
located in other counties and cities. 





Each year an audiometer exami- 
nation is given. Such an examina- 
tion is very worthwhile because of 
the discovery and remedy of sev- 
eral cases of hearing difficulty in 
our school. 

One day a week transportation 
is provided for pupils who wish 
to attend the dental clinic at 
Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ‘The school also takes 
advantage of the dentist supported 
by the State. Encouragement is 
given to each child to visit his fam- 
ily dentist at least twice a year. 

A glance over the chart revealed 
that there should be constant 
health instruction in nutrition, 
health habits, and personal hy- 
giene. We find that improved nu- 
trition brings greater mental alert- 
ness and renewed or developed in- 
terests. The importance of adequate 
nutrition is emphasized mainly 
through well balanced meals served 
in the school cafeteria and through 
parent-teacher discussions of child 
development and growth. The 
physician gives talks to boys and 
girls about mental and personal 
hygiene. Both direct and incidental 
methods of health instruction take 
place in the classroom as to nu- 
trition, clothing, and social rela- 
tionships. 

Often there is a close relationship 
between malnutrition and poor 
posture. Since there was a large 
percentage of pre-school popula- 
tion having poor posture many 
things such as school work, rest, 
and treatment of infections had to 
be considered. Individual pro- 
grams had to be worked out for 
certain children. The failure of a 
child to measure up to normal on 
tests of agility, strength, and game 
skills is sometimes an indication of 
poor nutrition. Daily scheduled 
physical education classes serve as 
a means to promote better posture 
and physical fitness. By requiring 
each pupil to participate in a pro- 
gram consisting of: intramural 
sports in softball, baseball, foot- 
ball, volleyball, rhythmic activi- 
ties, formal drills, group games and 
games of individual competition, 
a well rounded personality is de- 
veloped and emotional health 
maintained. 

Follow-up work is also done 
by (1) frequent weighing and 

(Continued on page 288) 
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by Potty Gress 


Why Not Have Class Piano in Your School? 


Associate Professor of Music, Louisiana State University 


made in the school music pro- 

grams of our southern states, 
one important phase of music is 
often neglected. I should like first 
to point out two of the reasons 
why piano study should be offered 
in every school, and second, to sug- 
gest a very practical way in which 
at least a beginning in this subject 
might be offered to many children 
who otherwise would be denied its 
benefits. 

The most important reason that 
piano should be included in the 
school program is that students 
after leaving school feel the need 
of making satisfying music for 
themselves. All educators agree 
that active participation in music 
making assures the fullest benefits 
from music. This thought sug- 
gests the social and cultural values 
of music and yet it also hints at 
the tremendous advantage of being 
able to make music independently 
of groups. 


[: spite of the progress being 


Independent Self-Expression 


It is a sobering fact that few 
music organizations survive after 
high school graduation, and so the 
student who has been depending 
on school groups for his musical 
experiences often finds himself 
after graduation without member- 
ship in any such organization. I 
believe that we are losing an op- 
portunity for enriching the lives 
of our young people if we do not 
see to it that they can make music 
for themselves without dependence 
upon others. The piano adequate- 
ly provides these benefits of inde- 
pendent self-expression since 
through it may be produced all of 
the three major elements of music 
which are rhythm, melody, and 
harmony. 

The next argument in favor of 
including piano study in the school 
program is that pianists are in de- 
mand to serve the musical needs 
of the schools, homes, and churches. 
There is a great shortage of school 
pianists who are able to accompany 
vocal and instrumental groups. 
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Although most music groups re- 
quire a piano accompaniment, 
many schools make no provision 
for piano study expecting the 
pupils to find teachers outside the 
schools. 

My suggestion for helping to 
meet these needs is to offer class 
piano in the schools. Organization 
of groups to work together in the 
study of piano makes it possible 
for a school to include this subject 
in its program without adding an- 
other salary to its budget since the 
teacher’s income is derived from 
the very small fee charged the 
pupils. In some schools the fees 
are collected by the principal who 
then pays the teacher, but the usual 
plan is for the teacher to collect the 
fees directly fromthe children, in 
advance, for a term of lessons. The 
school furnishes only the room and 
its equipment, mentioned below, 
much of which is already owned 
by the school or can be made in 
its manual training department. 

Class instruction in piano is no 
longer in the experimental stage. 
In many cities public school piano 
classes have been very popular for 
nearly two decades. Besides the ob- 
vious advantages of economy and 
convenience, there are outstanding 
educational advantages which make 
the class superior in many respects 
to private lessons especially in the 
early stages. Probably the most 
important of these advantages is 
the social opportunity for learning 
which also provides an occasion for 
the expressive use of knowledge 
and skills. Children are stimulated 
by cooperative activity so that cer- 
tain types of musical learning, no- 
tably the rhythmic grasp, discrimi- 
nating listening, and ensemble 
playing, often difficult in the pri- 
vate lesson, are effectively accom- 
plished in the piano class. In fact, 
the piano class is almost an ideal 
setting for some of the most worth- 
while musical experiences which 
are truly educative and usually lead 
to a desire for a continuation of 
piano study. 

The economic advantage of the 


piano class, considered of some- 
what less importance than the edu- 
cational advantages, is nevertheless 
of great interest especially to par- 
ents and school administrators. 
The fee charged for classes is usual- 
ly less than half the cost of private 
lessons, a fact which probably ex- 
plains why children whose parents 
have never considered giving them 
private lessons frequently enroll in 
the piano classes. Many unsus- 
pected talents are discovered in this 
way. Parents often say that they 
want to make sure their child is 
really interested in music before 
they buy a piano and give him ex- 
pensive private lessons, and the 
class furnishes just the opportunity 
they want. The amazing thing is 
that some children do well in the 
piano class even without a piano 
at home. They arrange a regular 
time to practice at school, at church, 
at a music store, or sometimes the 
teacher holds extra class meetings 
for these children and charges a 
small fee for supervised practice 
sessions. 


Teacher Needs Special Training 


Most important to the success 
of piano classes is the selection of 
a teacher who is, above all things, 
a good musician with special train- 
ing in class piano pedagogy. A 
record of successful private teach- 
ing cannot substitute for the spe- 
cialized technic necessary to teach 
class piano. Furthermore, the 
teacher must possess a strong and 
attractive personality and a deep 
professional interest in addition to 
the ability to cooperate with other 
members of the school faculty. 

Next in importance to the selec- 
tion of a teacher is the equipment 
for the classroom. A quiet room 
is essential to the training in lis- 
tening which is one of the chief 
values of class piano. While two 
well tuned pianos are desirable, 
classes of not more than eight chil- 
dren can be satisfactorily taught 
with only one piano. A black- 
board, low tables, and chairs of 

(Continued on page 289) 
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School Board Member Honored 


OR her contribution to 

education in Virginia 

through service on the 
Norfolk City School Board, 
Mrs. A. O. Calcott was award- 
ed the Distinguished Service 
Certificate offered by the Na- 
tional School Service Institute 
for an outstanding school 
board member of Virginia. 
The award was presented by 
the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Dab- 
ney S. Lancaster, at the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association on Novem- 
ber 28, 1944. A fifty-dollar 
War Bond was presented with 
the certificate. 

In presenting the award, 
Dr. Lancaster paid tribute to 
Mrs. Calcott’s contribution to 
education as a school board 
member, including promoting 
the welfare of children by her 
insistence on good professional 
staff and adequate tools of 
learning. In addition to hav- 
ing served on the Norfolk City 
School Board since 1927, Mrs. 
Calcott has been active in the Vir- 
ginia Association of School Trus- 
tees, the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, the Norfolk Federation of 
Home and School Leagues, Par- 
ent-Teachers Association, and in 
many other civic and educational 
enterprises. Last year she was 
named by Governor Darden a 
member of the University of Vir- 
ginia Board of Visitors and is 
among the first women to serve in 
this capacity. 

Mrs. Calcott was elected the 
outstanding woman citizen for 
1939 by the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of Norfolk. 
Among the many positions which 
she has held are charter member of 
the Tidewater Area Girl Scout 
Council, vice-president and charter 
member of Norfolk Forum Com- 
mittee, member of Community 
Council for Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency, Red Cross Council, 
President of Anti-Tuberculosis 
League of Norfolk, District Vice- 
President of Virginia Association 
of School Trustees, and member of 
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MRS. A. O. CALCOTT 


ter: Alexander Whitworth 
Calcott, Lieut. Com., U. S. C, 
Guard Reserves; William 
Stansfield Calcott, Director of 
Chemical Development of Du- 
Pont Corp., Wilmington, Del., 
member of School Board of 
that city; Donald Sinclair Cal- 
cott, Lieut. Com., U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine Service in Euro- 
pean Theatre of War; John 
Whitworth Calcott, engaged in 
ship yard work; Myers Whit- 
nall Calcott, Commander, U. 
S. Navy in Pacific Area; and 
Dr. Emily Sinclair Calcott, 
Professor of English of Teach- 
ers’ College, Alabama. 

The distinguished service 
award to school board mem- 
bers is made under the joint 
sponsorship of the Virginia 
Education Association and the 
Virginia Association of School 
Trustees. The award was init- 
iated by the National School 
Service Institute which also 
provides a handsomely en- 








board of Norfolk Interracia] Coun- 
cil. 

Mrs. Calcott is a daughter of 
the late Captain John Stansfield 
Whitworth of the Confederate 
Army and Entily Brickhouse 
Smith of North Carolina. She is 
married to Alexander Oag Calcott 
who is a naturalized American, 
born in North Scotland. She is the 
mother of five sons and one daugh- 


graved certificate for the recip- 

ient. The award will be made 
each year at the annual meetings 
of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Calcott is the first to 
receive this honor. She was selected 
by an Award Committee named by 
President R. B. Crawford of the 
Virginia Association of School 
Trustees. Nominations for the 
award were requested from all su- 
perintendents of schools and other 
school leaders. 


Summer Workshop in Loudoun County 


(Continued from page 278) 


of the selling of soft drinks and ice 
cream during the rest period. 

The current events committee 
arranged and took charge of daily 
programs or discussions. 

The physical education com- 
mittee arranged and took charge 
of games and dances which the 
group enjoyed and could use with 
their own classes. 

With the exception of the plan- 
ning committee, members changed 
weekly, except that each chairman 
appointed a member of his com- 


mittee as chairman for the follow- 
ing week. 

Valuable aid was received from 
members of the State Department 
of Education who visited the 
workshop. They included George 
J. Oliver, director of instruction: 
Robert Williams, supervisor of 
elementary education; Juliet R. 
Ware, assistant supervisor of ele- 
mentary education; Luther Rich- 
man, supervisor of music; Jane 
Stoddard, supervisor of special ed- 
ucation; E. V. Graves, supervisor 
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Health of 
ur Nation 


CLirForD L. Brownett, Dept. of Health 
and Physical Education and Recreation 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Jesse Feminc Wiuttams, Professor of 
Health and Physical Education 
University of North Carolina 


Witttam Lgonarp Hucues, Professor of 
Physical Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


American Book Company 





@ This basic health series offers a complete and continuous program 


for the elementary grades through the secondary school. 
is “adjustment to life through health.” 


The theme 
Thoroughly practical, the 


content of each book is based on known health problems and condi- 


tions. 


The carefully planned material aids in the development of 


healthful living, good citizenship, and social responsibility because 
it teaches children and students to be aware of the necessity of main- 


taining healthful practices. 


The vocabulary for the lower grades 


is controlled scientifically; the subject matter is graded in difficulty. 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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of physical education; and Percy 
Warren, high school counselor for 
Northern Virginia counties. 

Mr. Emerick visited the class al- 
most daily, bringing valuable sug- 
gestions tothe various groups. James 
E. Bauserman, of Fairfax County, 
and William Luther McDermott, 
of Mary Washington College, also 
visited the class. Representatives 
of several publishing and supply 


companies arranged demonstrations 


for the class. 


Evaluation 

The final meeting of the group 
was devoted to evaluation. In their 
wn words, teachers enrolled in 
the class expect to make the fol- 
lowing modifications in their work 
as an outgrowth of their experi- 
ences in the workshop: 

Do more home visiting. 

Provide more group work, pupil par- 
ticipation, and committee work. 
Have P.T.A. and S.C.A. committees 
rk together, 


Be on playground more with the chil- 
aren, 

Provide more individual instruction and 
more individual study of children. 

Give children more opportunities for 


Creative work. 
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Probe deeper into problems of children. 
Study causes and try to help them. 

Interest county agencies and organiza- 
tions in the work of the school. 

Help particularly the superior students. 

Arrange closer contact between grades 
and high school, especially in the guidance 
program. 

Give more attention to all-around health 
and to the rest of pupils during the day. 

Make rooms more attractive. 

Work more with pupils having defec- 
tive speech. 

Have a better plan for rainy-day phys- 
ical education. 

Provide more work in science with pri- 
mary children. 

Help retarded children with special 
work, not only book work. 

Reduce number of pupils who drop out 
of high school. 

Continue to bring good speakers to the 
group for county and faculty meetings. 

Have freshman day before the open- 
ing of Lincoln High School. 

Teach my children to play the flute. 

Encourage more hobbies among school 
children. 

Get children in high school to have a 
four-year plan even if it is changed each 
year. 

Have county lunches improved, with 
standard prices. 

Provide more student government in 
school. 


Stress better speech habits of pupils, 
especially enunciation. 

Plan more with my children. 

Give more time to the socially unad- 
justed child. 

Work more with slow readers. 

Help bus drivers with discipline. 

Provide more unification of history and 
geography. 


Evidence during the current ses- 
sion indicates that the school chil- 
dren of Loudoun County are ben- 
efitting from the stimulation and 
assistance that their teachers re- 
ceived through the workshop. The 
teachers themselves describe their 
five-weeks comradeship in working 
on their common problems as ‘‘a 
very satisfying and inspiring ex- 
perience.” 








THIS MO.'‘TH’S COVER 


Creative activity at John W. 
Daniel School, Newport News, is 
the subject of our cover this month. 
The pupils are from the first grade, 
taught by Elizabeth Jarman. Mo- 
netta Souder is art supervisor for 
the Newport News schools. The 
photograph was taken by the 
Daily Press photographer for 
American Education Week. 
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Protecting Our Profession 


by LILLIAN Gray 
Member of the N.E.A. Committee on Professional Ethics 


not a profession,’’ Charl 

Ormond Williams said re- 
cently at a Rural Education Con- 
ference in Washington, D. C. 

What brought on that statement 
was the gloomy fact that about 
half of the nation’s 842,000 teach- 
ers are new at the job since war 
started. Think of the work which 
lies ahead if we are to build up a 
strong professional feeling and 
keep teachers from sieving away 
into other better-paying jobs! It 
becomes the responsibility of each 
one of us to stem the tide and do 
all we can to relieve the acute 
“‘teacher-power’”’ shortage. 

A good first step is for a group, 
such as the faculty of an elemen- 
tary or high school, the member- 
ship of a county teachers’ organi- 
zation, or the staff of a teacher's 
college—not to mention the plan- 
ners of Institute sessions—to send 
to the National Education Asso- 
ciation headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the Teacher’s Code 
of Ethics, either in booklet or 
abridged one-page form. These 
can be had free. 


Next step: In a series of meet- 
ings, discuss each of the items of 
the Code, drawing from the teach- 
ers’ Own experiences to share ways 
of living up to the Code. One 
county group, making use of this 
plan had a lively series of confer- 
ences that did much to clarify the 
teacher’s relations to the children 
and parents, to the community, 
and to other members of the pro- 
fession. Which item of the Code, 
for instance, do you think brought 
forth the following contribution? 
“I know a teacher who, after get- 
ting a transfer pupil from another 
system, always makes it a point 
to see the parents within a week 
or two and let them know of at 
least one nice thing their child has 
brought with him from his pre- 
vious school.”” There, of course, 
you have a genuine professional, 
acting in a highly ethical manner, 
and serving practically as a whole 


“1 EACHING is a procession, 
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public relations staff in herself. 

In the same helpful vein, a 
group of elementary teachers con- 
sidered the first item in the Code 
and decided that the way to at- 
tract the public to our profession 
and win them to our side, so to 
speak, is for each teacher to exem- 
plify gracious friendliness and 
charm in her daily contacts with 
children, parents, and other mem- 
bers of the community, not forget- 
ting kindness to fellow teachers. 
Most of us would be better persons 
and hence better teachers if we 
made it a habit to give other teach- 
ers a boost now and then, saying 
appreciative things to them and 
about them in their presence and 
in their absence. 

Another group of educators dis- 
cussed the item in the Code which 
reads: ‘Fair salary schedules 
should be sought, and when estab- 
lished, carefully upheld by all pro- 
fessionals.’’ The teachers realized 
that in the light of this it is un- 
ethical to accept a pitiful pittance 
for such important work as teach- 
ing. ‘They reminded their taxpay- 
ers that Washington, D. C., char- 
women received more than they 
were getting. The effort was made 
to help taxpayers to understand 
that they were, in the final analy- 
sis, responsible for the alarming 
exodus of teachers into other jobs. 
Soon the people in the county be- 
gan to appreciate the fact that un- 
less teaching was treated as an es- 
sential occupation with fair recom- 
pense—at least a wage not panting 
to keep up with the rising cost of 
living — local teachers would in- 
evitably continue to go into other 
lines of work — that worse still, 
fewer and fewer young people 
would be recruited to the ranks of 
teaching. 

It is only natural that people 
working together will be encour- 
aged and united by a feeling of 
fellowship. The study of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
Teacher’s Code of Ethics or of 
your state or local code of ethics, 





can develop a new pride in our pro. 
fession and do much to abolish a 


certain apologetic attitude that 
seems to say: “‘I’m just a primary 
teacher,” or “I’m only a sixth 
grade teacher.’ Since the Teacher's 
Code manifests greater social re. 
sponsibility than any other, not 
excepting the codes of the Medical, 
Legal, and Nurses’ professions—it 
behooves each teacher, principal, 
supervisor, and administrator to 
acquaint himself with the con- 
tents. 














Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and , Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


DIAI, 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
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11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
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CQ HE OPENED THE THROTTLE Ow 


At 10 A. M., on Christmas Day in 1830, Nicholas 
W. Darrell pulled the throttle of a tiny wood- 
burning locomotive, the “Best Friend of Charles- 
ton,” at Charleston, S. C. With one motion he 
became the first American railroad engineer; in- 
augurated the first regular steam railroad service 
in America...on a railroad that is now part of 
the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System which 
“serves the South”... and opened a new and shin- 
ing chapter in American history. 


Only 23 years old on that historic morning, 
Darrell lived to see the “civilizing rails” play a vital 


* 


A “Teacher’s Kit” prepared by the Association of 
American Railroads, and a “Pupil’s Kit” prepared by 
the Southern Railway, both containing useful infor- 
mation on this basic railway industry, are available 
to school officials and teachers. Write to Holcombe 
Parkes, Assistant to the President, Southern Railway 
System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D.C.,for free copies. 
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role in creating a great nation, for undreamed-of 
prosperity and progress followed the opening of 
the throttle of “The Best Friend” in 1830. 

And the throttle still is open today! 

After the war, the Southern Railway will con- 
tinue to provide the all-important, all-weather 
mass transportation service without which the 
South could not possibly fulfill its great promise. 
In addition, it will continue to contribute to South- 
ern prosperity as one of the South’s largest em- 
ployers and taxpayers... and one of the largest 
buyers of Southern products. 
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A Lesson In Triplicate: 
Learning, Earning, Yearning 


by Otis A. Crossy, President 


School Public Relations Association 


genuine production of 

wealth. The cultural level 
of the masses of people is the foun- 
dation of good business.”’ ‘This 
pronouncement of Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton made in 1941 constitutes 
the basis of what officials of the 
NEA have proclaimed to be the 
most popular speech ever made in 
behalf of education. Dr. Sutton 
crystallized the case for better 
schools in his declaration, ““The 
one barometer of good business is 
the educational level, the cultural 
level of the citizens of a commu- 
nity.” The very moment teachers 
carry that message to “‘Garcia”’ 
then, and not until then, will pa- 
trons of the schools and other tax- 
payers get a new vision and a real 
version of the worth of good 
schools to a community. 


TIM sexeist ua is the basis of 


Arvie Eldred, executive secretary 
of the New York State Education 
Association, summarizes this mat- 
ter of the value of an education to 
those who pay the costs, ““Learn- 
ing makes earning and earning 
makes yearning.’ Surely, it is the 
yearning that prompts the spend- 
ing and the world moves forward 
on profits made through honest 
sales. The financial reward to 
America for the better education 
of boys and girls is in direct pro- 
portion to the quality and the 
quantity of schooling. The pro- 
fession of education owes the citi- 
zenry of America an understand- 
ing of this priceless lesson. It can 
most surely be accomplished by de- 
veloping within each adult the re- 
alization of a genuine return on 
the investment in our schools. 
This is true for everyone—absentee 


owner, industrialist, professional 
worker, and laborer. 

Dr. Sutton’s superb lesson to 
all has, fortunately for educators, 
been translated into a delightful, 
fascinating screen drama. The pro. 
fession is grateful to the National 
School Service Institute, working 
in cooperation with the state edu- 
cation associations, for the popu- 
larizing of this dynamic story in 
sound moving pictures. Profes- 
sionally produced, the picture is 
planned as a public relations me- 
dium to present the case for edu- 
cation to civic, business, profes- 
sional, labor, and lay groups. 

The Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation today owns four copies of 
this sound moving picture for free 
community bookings. “‘Pop Rings 
the Bell’, title of the unusual 
movie, represents a public relations 
approach with appeal and convic- 
tion. It makes the skeptics re- 
alize ‘‘thar’s gold in them thar 
hills.’”. Bookings made upon re- 
quest to the Virginia Education 
Association, 401 North Ninth 
Street, Richmond, 19. 











organized program. 








Readiness Readers for each primary grade. 
and preview a few new words used in the following basic book. 


Parallel Readers for each primary grade. 


new stories which are easy to read because only a few new words are introduced. 


Adopted for use in Virginia 


The Alice and Jerry Books 


A Complete Basic Program for the First Six Grades 


Basic Readers for each grade with workbooks to accompany each reader. The content is alive, quick- 
moving; word recognition techniques, vocabulary enrichment, concept building are developed in a well- 


Write us for brochure describing the Alice and Jerry Program. 





Scott Noblin, Virginia Representative 





Easy books that review vocabulary of previous grade 


Used following the basic books, they provide fascinating 
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| @Rehable source 


, for school supplies and public seating 





Our first and foremost thought is to render you SERVICE 


—with all the promptness and thoroughness possible. During W nite We 
FOR ANYTHING 


these troubled times, it is difficult to keep all items always YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 
in our warehouse stocks for immediate delivery, but rest 








School Seating 


salle, sociale 






assured we approach it as closely as we can. 
| Universal Tables 
Our staff, as you know, is well experienced in the school | Absifortum Seating 
t 9 a > P cane : Folding Chairs 


buyer’s problems. This experience is sincerely offered as an Office and Library Furniture 
uyer’s proble zine y ‘ve. Filing Cabinets 


aid to teachers, who will find that today’s disturbed con- | Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 


ditions offer many perplexing problems of stock-ordering | Heaters and Toilets 
i Blackboard Supplies 


and inventory. 


j Janitorial Supplies 
_ Blackboards 


Send for our latest catalog! 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 


J. H. PENCE CO. 
Library Supplies 


P. O. Box 863, Roanoke, Va. | _ Office Supplies 





109 North Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 
r 
Exclusive distributor fo ot mace 
Paper Towels 


American Sealing Company gg fi 
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the primary grades up. 


real job in Safety. 





THE SAFETY SAM SERIES 


Grade V, Growing Wise with Safety Sam—9%6 pages .21 
Grade VI, Playing Safe with Safety Sam—9% pages .21 


BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER EDUCATION 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis (3), Mo. 
Represented by J. W. Bianp, Alberta, Virginia. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN’ ANNOUNCING 
The Following Books 
NOW -—State Adopted 


SAFETY 
THE SAFETY SAM SERIES by C. M. Bartrug 


Now you can organize your Safety Program right from 
To be effective Safety Educa- 
tion must have a definite place in your school curriculum. 
This splendid new series of books will enable you to do a 


Net Price features of the south. These books correlate nice- 
Grade I, Meet Safety Sam—64 pages_________-$.18 ly with geography and social studies. Students 
Grade II, Safety Sam’s Friends—64 pages_____- 18 will find them fascinating. 
Grade III, Growing Up with Safety Sam—%6 pages .21 THE SERIES Net Price 
Grade IV, Tips From Safety Sam—96 pages_- 21 Mustang Gray, Grade 4-5—cloth—364 pp._$.72 





SOUTHERN LIFE AND LITERATURE 
by Stone, Guyton and Gordon 


Here is the only collection of southern literature 
designed for classroom use. Every selection, story, 
or poem was chosen on the basis of these values: 
interest appeal, literary merit, and accurate inter- 
pretation of the social, economic, and physical 


Pine Knots, Grade 6—cloth—364 pages__ .72 
Cypress Knees, Grade 7—cloth—364 pages .72 


—— 
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School Health Clinic Gets Results 


(Continued from page 280) 


measuring of all pupils, (2) re- 
turning to clinic after medical ex- 
amination if called for by the doc- 
tor, and (3) teachers’ observation. 

Many children showed an 
anemic condition and others were 
generally low in vitality. Codliver 
pills and feosol tablets are available 
for all children at lunch time to 
improve these conditions. Parents 
are also urged to cooperate by mak- 
ing them available at home. 


Equipment and Financing 


Two rooms provide adequate 
space in which to work, a small 
room for medical examination and 
a larger room for measurements 
preceding the doctor’s examination. 
Equipment consists of: tables, 
chairs, lamps, scales, filing cabinet, 
and first aid cabinet. Some instru- 
ments provided by the clinic be- 
sides those that the physician fur- 


nishes are: applicators, dressings, 
eye charts, tongue depressers, 
hemoglobin punch, thermometers, 
sphygmomanometer, and _ stetho- 
scope. 


There has been little difficulty 
in getting money to meet the needs 
of the clinic. When organizations 
or individual citizens understand 
how the money is used, they are 
willing to contribute generously. 
Private donations, Community 
Chest, and the local civic organi- 
zation comprise the main sources 
of revenues. Once a worthwhile 
program of this kind is started, 
alert school officials and board 
members will include funds in the 
budget to carry on such projects. 


General Summary 1943-44 


Forty clinic sessions, 300 chil- 
dren received screening tests, 97 
children X-rayed, 65 children re- 





ADAM 


TEACHERS NEEDED: WASHINGTON 


The post-war plans of the Nation’s Capital call for more extensive school and 
college facilities. Grasp 


the opportunity now to be placed. Write for details. 


TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo BLDG—1ith & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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ceived dental care, 155 children re- 
ceived medical examinations, 220 
children received Patch test, 115 
children received First Aid treat- 
ment, 172 children received scarlet 
fever serum, 172 children received 
Dick test, 16 children received 
whooping cough serum, 34 chil- 
dren received diphtheria toxoid, 53 
children received tetanus toxoid, 2 
children were vaccinated, 14 chil- 
dren received Schick test, 2 children 
received ear treatment, 4 children 
received heart treatment, 18 chil- 
dren received eye treatment. 

The clinic has proved beneficial 
by (1) bringing parents and teach- 
ers into closer relation, (2) fur- 
nishing material for practical units 
in health education, (3) coordi- 
nating community resources to 
meet pupil needs, (4) reducing 
failures through having physical 
defects corrected, (5) educating 
parents and others to the value of 
health in child development, and 
(6) furnishing an activity of 
school-wide basis which acted as a 
coordinating factor among pupils, 
teachers, school officials and par- 
ents. 
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Why Not Have Class Piano in Your School? 


(Continued from page 281) 


the size usually used in first grade 
rooms are necessary. Each child 
should have a cardboard keyboard 
and a music rack, and for the 
teacher's use in giving directions 
one of the keyboards should be at- 
tached to the blackboard or wall 
where it can be seen easily by all 
the pupils. 

Classes should meet for at least 
thirty minutes twice weekly and 
schedules must be arranged so that 
children are able to get to piano 
classes on time. By using a rotat- 
ing plan of scheduling, it is pos- 
sible to hold classes during school 
time with little interference with 
other classes. 

When first organizing piano 
classes in a school system it is ad- 
visable to admit only beginners, 
offering them work in classes for 
two years and then advising them 
to continue with private lessons. 
This policy secures the interested 
cooperation of private teachers who 
will soon have, as a result of the 


classes, more pupils than formerly. 
Piano classes in the schools estab- 
lish piano study as a social cus- 
tom and after being first attracted 
by the cheapness of the classes most 
children wish to continue with pri- 
vate lessons when classwork has 
been finished. In small towns the 
piano teacher in the school could 
be assured an adequate income by 
offering both class and private les- 
sons. 

I suggest that piano classes be 
offered first to pupils of the fourth 
school grade. Often it is desirable 
to offer beginning classes also for 
the fifth and sixth grades, but chil- 
dren from these grades should 
usually not be placed in the same 
piano class with fourth grade 
pupils. In most cases classes should 
be limited to twelve children even 
when two pianos are available and, 
as mentioned before, the classes 
should be much smaller where only 
one piano is used. 


Astonishing Results 


The accomplishments of the 
children after even a few months 
of class piano lessons are often as- 
tonishing. Class procedures are 
planned so as to take advantage of 
the background of singing in the 
schoolroom during the years be- 
fore piano lessons begin. Reading 
readiness is developed in a remark- 
ably short time and the children 
enjoy playing little pieces in many 
keys and in many positions on the 
keyboard from the beginning. The 
enthusiasm of boys for piano les- 
sons is especially gratifying. 

Of course there are many reasons 
not mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraphs for encouraging chil- 
dren in piano study. Emphasis has 
been placed on the advantages 
which can come to all children in 
the classes and not on those re- 
served for the especially talented. 

Since the pleasure and benefit to 
be gained by children from the 
study of piano are so great and the 
expense involved in initiating 
classes is so small, why not have 
class piano in your school? 
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VEA Activities-State and Local 


Local Associations Report Progress 


The reports received to date from 78 
local associations indicate definitely in- 
creased progress in local professional 
activities. 

Practically all the associations have 
committees at work on public relations, 
legislation, teacher welfare, professional 
relations, and NEA membership. Most 
associations either have a program com- 
mittee or entrust this function to the 
executive committee. 

In spite of war-time difficulties, 56 of 
the 78 associations held two or more 
general meetings between September | and 
January 15. Twenty-one associations 
held only one general meeting but in most 
cases the work was carried on through 
additional meetings of boards and com- 
mittees. One association reported no gen- 
eral meeting up to January 15, and seven 
associations reported 4 or more general 
meetings. Many associations are forced to 
carry on their work through correspon- 
dence and through committee activities in 
the several school communities. Practi- 


cally all of the associations are planning 
at least one additional general meeting 
before the end of the year and many ex- 
pect to hold two or more. 


Challenging Objectives 


Among the challenging objectives which 
are engaging the attention of a consider- 
able number of local associations are:— 

1. To promote understanding and ac- 
tion on the report of the Denny Com- 
mission. 

2. To acquaint the public with edu- 
cational needs of county and State. 

3. To attain 100 per cent member- 
ship in NEA as well as in state and local 
education associations. 

4. To improve provisions for sick- 
leave. 

5. To improve professional standards 
and observance of codes of ethics. 

6. To aid in Schools-at-War drives, 
such as salvage and milk weed pod col- 
lections. 

7. To encourage school health clinics 
and to improve health programs. 

8. To promote membership in the 
Preventorium for Teachers and the Blue 
Cross hospitalization plan. 

9. To sponsor observance of American 
Education Week. 

10. To improve school-community re- 
lationships. 

11. To develop public support for 


Federal Aid. 

12. To promote 
teachers. 

13. To encourage teacher participation 
in PTA. 

14. To promote war savings in the 
schools. 

15. To secure 100% participation in 
payroll deductions for war savings. 

16. To offer extension courses and 
workshops for teachers. 

i7. To improve salary schedules. 

18. To develop a professional library. 

19. To improve attendance records. 

20. To improve provision for adult 
education. 

21. To see that all teachers qualify to 
vote and participate in elections. 

22. To promote professional growth. 


Many Achievements 

Notable progress toward the accom- 
plishment of objectives has been made by 
a large number of associations. Among 
the achievements to the credit of local 
associations are successful health clinics of 
various types, stimulating workshops and 
extension courses in guidance and instruc- 
tional fields, great increases in NEA mem- 
bership, development of cooperative rela- 
tionships with other organizations, wide- 
spread publicizing of recommendations of 
the Denny Commission and many highly 
interesting types of public relations pro- 
grams. 


fellowship among 











Adopted for Virginia Schools 


LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


_—__ eal 


This is an outstanding series of readers because: 


The content is noted for its 
pupil interest, its variety, and 


its high literary quality. 


A Speech Improvement Pro- 
gram teaches good speech hab- 
its and encourages oral interpre- 


tation of literature. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
by Blough and McClure 





ON THE TRAIL OF ADVENTURE 
Grade 4 


THE WORLD AROUND US 
Grade 5 


FROM EVERY LAND 
Grade 6 


a. a scientific plan of vocabu- 
lary control insures reading 








material of proper difficulty. 


Definite provision is made for 
teaching reading skills and for 
developing power in curricular read- 


ing. 
OF CITIZENSHIP 





This is a new type civics with the in- 
dividual pupil the center of interest 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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STRONG PROGRESSIVE 
WSLS SHENANDOAH LIFE STATION 
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ARITHMETIC for YOUNG AMERICA 


By Clark-Baldwin-Hoye-Schorling-Smith 





»——> FLASH! 
Just adopted for Virginia 
for grades 3 to 8 








Pupils today need to be prepared for the quantitative aspects of our modern 
life—they need to develop mathematical sense and increased power to solve 


problems. 


This new series builds a solid foundation of concepts, skills, 


and relationships that are essential to work on higher levels. 


By Clark-Otis-Hatton 
FIRST AND SECOND NUMBER BOOKS 
Two booklets—easy pupils’ books covering the fun- 


damental aspects of number work for first and second 
The choice of thousands of teachers. 


grade. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 


New York 


Sound in organization 
Meaningful in method 
Rigorous in training 
Modern in content 
Effective in drill 

Easy to teach 

Easy to read 

Lively in style 
Thorough in testing 
Written by teachers 


Schorling-Clark-Smith 
MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRIES 


Mathematical training for today’s technological 


World Book Company 


needs. The authors’ method has proved its success 
in surmounting the usual difficulties. Also adopted 
for Virginia. 


Represented by C. G. BAILEY 
Box 170, Richmond, Va. 








Reports are still coming in to the 
headquarters office where they are being 
analyzed and acknowledged as rapidly as 
the pressure of other duties will permit. 
One copy of each report is being sent to 
the District President so that he may keep 
in touch with the progress of the associa- 
tions in his district. 


Special Activities of VEA Staff 

During the past month the Executive 
Secretary, Francis S. Chase, has discussed 
the report of the Virginia Education 
Commission before meetings sponsored by 
thirteen PTA groups, nine education asso- 
ciations, two women’s clubs, and two 
civic groups. 

Anna Britt, Director of Field Service, 
has held meetings with officers and com- 
mittee chairmen in three local associations 
in District H and twelve in District D. 

T. Preston Turner, Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary, met with the Pulaski 
County Teachers’ Association and the 
Future Teachers of America Chapter at 
Farmville State Teachers College. 


District H Health Group Meets 


The Virginia Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation at its 
meeting in Warrenton on February 10 
went on record as favoring the establish- 
ment of a Commission of Athletics in the 
State Department. Other resolutions were 
also adopted looking to the improvement 
of the physical education program. 


The meeting was called by Major 
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Elliott V. Graves, State Supervisor of 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, and H. G. Richardson, Assistant 
State Supervisor, and was well attended 
by school men and women. Three groups 
were made representing full time physical 
education instructors and coaches, school 
principals, and elementary school teachers. 
Each group discussed problems concerning 
the physical education, health and recrea- 
tion program and then these problems 
were summarized and brought back to the 
meeting for discussion. Major Graves in- 
troduced Dr. G. D. Bennett who talked 
on the health program in Virginia. 

The following were elected officers for 
the district: President, A. E. Doran, 
George Washington High School, Alexan- 
dria; Vice-president, J. H. Rice, Herndon 
High School; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Margaret Nowell, Supervisor Health and 
Physical Education, Alexandria. 


Mrs. Fletcher President of 
District H 

Mrs. Elsie T. Fletcher, a classroom 
teacher in the elementary schools of Fair- 
fax County, has succeeded G. Tyler Miller 
as president of District H of the Virginia 
Education Association. She had worked 
with Mr. Miller as vice-president during 
his year in office and now becomes a mem- 
ber of the state board of directors. 

Mrs. Fletcher has been active in the 
educational work of northern Virginia. 
She is beginning a two-year term as presi- 
dent of the Fairfax County Education 


Association and held the same office in its 
affiliated Classroom Teachers Association 
during the school years 1942-43 and 
1943-44. She has contributed to both 
the county and district associations, as a 
member of the special salary committee of 
F.E.A., chairman of its professional rela- 
tions committee, and as vice-president of 
the district association. 

Mrs. Fletcher is teaching the seventh 
grade at Lee-Jackson Elementary School. 
She is active in civic work and is a mem- 
ber of the Alexandria Woman's Club and 
director of the Beverly Hills Consumers 
Club. 


Bath County Studies Denny 
Report 

The Bath County Education Associa- 
tion, after studying the report of the 
Virginia Education Commission, went on 
record at a recent meeting with 92 per 
cent of the membership present as giving 
hearty endorsement to the report in gen- 
eral and to the recommendations with the 
exception of those classified under “‘Ad- 
ministration”. The Association endorsed 
the amendments to this section with the 
modifications recommended by the Vir- 
ginia Education Association’s Policies 
Commission, except for those relating to 
the selection of division superintendents 
and county school boards. The opinion 
was expressed that ‘these two items need 
more careful study if any change is to 
be made at this time.”’ 
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Virginia Schools 





Many schools are now carrying on campaigns to sponsor the caterpillar- 
tracked jeep or “weasel” which can now be marked with sponsorship panel. 
A “weasel” likes mud, snow, water, and can be “purchased” with $4,815 in 
War Bonds and Stamps. 


How Mary Washington College Keeps the Flag Flying 


Better than 90 per cent of Mary Wash- 
ington’s 1400 students and 100 faculty 
members buy War Stamps each week— 
100 per cent of the students in the dor- 
mitories and 85 per cent of the students 
who live in town. The Schools-at-War 
flag is kept flying through an organization 
that is sound and always on its toes 

The Student Government Association 
assumes leadership and direction of the 
over-all plan. The treasurer of the organ- 
ization serves as the chairman of the Stu- 
dent War Savings Committee, and the 
Dean of the College serves as Faculty Ad- 
visor. 

Each individual signs a pledge to buy 
sO many stamps a week. Floor captains 
in the dormitories deliver the pledged 
stamps on an assigned night each week 
and collect the money. Stamp _ booths 
serve students who live outside the dor- 


mitories and the stamp booth attendant 
records the name of each purchaser. 


The pledge cards are distributed by the 
house president of each of the eight dor- 
mitories. The War Savings program is 
explained at Assembly at the beginning 
of each fall quarter. Weekly distribution 
of stamps and collection of money is 
handled by the house president, who in 
turn deals with the treasurer. 


All types of publicity are coordinated 
by the Student War Savings organization, 
too. The newspaper, the college broad- 
casting system, the special events com- 
mittee and the art department all pitch in. 
War Bond auctions are held, too, at regu- 
lar intervals, which are always very suc- 
cessful. 


The faculty purchases its bonds 


through the Payroll Plan. 


Essay Contest Stirs Interest in Henry County 


A county-wide essay contest stirred 
interest in the prevention of inflation in 
Henry County. Five consolidated white 
schools and one colored school partici- 
pated in the contest in which all students 
from the seventh grade through the four 
years of high school were invited to write 
an essay of not more than one thousand 
words on the subject ““What Can I Do 
to Prevent Inflation Now and in the 
Postwar Period.’’ 
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[he project grew out of the suggestion 
made to the Henry County teachers’ meet- 
ing by a representative of the Ration 
Board. One of the county banks offered 
a $25.00 War Bond as first prize; an- 
other bank donated $10.00 in War Sav- 
ings Stamps as the second prize; and a 
hardware store, $5.00 as the third prize. 
In each school some business organization 
offered a prize for the best essay from the 


school 


The first prize was won by Eula Stone 
of the senior class of Bassett High School, 
In her essay Miss Stone stressed the part 
that high school students can play “‘to- 
ward changing the spendthrift habit of 
our nation to our thrift habits.’’ She 
made the point that encouraging the sale 
of War Bonds and Stamps is one of the 
best means of hastening victory and pre- 
venting inflation. 

E. Carl Hoover, Principal of the Bas- 
sett High School, states that as a result 
of the essay contest both young people 
and adults gave much serious thought to 
the important question of inflation. 


Purchase a “Weasel” 


Schools wishing to organize a cam- 
paign to ‘‘purchase’’ a ‘““Weasel,’’ the cate- 
pillar-tracked amphibious jeep now so 
widely used by our armed forces, may ob- 
tain from the War Savings Office in 
Richmond a promotion kit containing 
information about the Weasel, a mat, a 
glossy photograph, and a sheet of sug- 
gestions for organizing the War Bond 
Campaign. The Weasel costs $4,815. 
Sponsorship panels bearing the name and 
address of the school will be authorized 
for mounting on each Weasel as soon as 
the completed campaign is reported to the 
Richmond office. 


Schools in the Sixth War Loan 


Virginia's record for the Sixth is con- 
siderably better than the national standing 
in every quota. The over-all national 
quota was exceeded by 154 per cent— 
Virginia’s by 182 per cent; the national 
E Bond quota was surpassed by 115 per 
cent—Virginia’s by 137 per cent; the 
national quota of other bonds for indi- 
viduals, E bonds excluded, was exceeded 
by 121 per cent—vVirginia’s by 151 per 
cent; the national quota of all bonds for 
individuals was exceeded by 118 per cent 
—Virginia’s by 143 per cent; the na- 
tional corporate quota was surpassed by 
175 per cent—Virginia’s by 222 per cent. 
Schools played a large part in the Sixth 
War Loan in Virginia. 

A. W. Yowell, Superintendent of 
Schools of Madison County, reports that 
the Madison and Criglersville High 
Schools sold $89,000 in bonds to patrons 
and friends as a result of special cam- 
paigns during the Sixth War Loan. 


Mrs. William H. Irvine, Woman Chair- 
man for Campbell County, reports as fol- 
lows on a successful bond canvass by the 
school children of that county on Pearl 
Harbor Day, which occurred during the 
Sixth Campaign: 

“Campbell County’s E quota in the 
Sixth Drive was $135,000. Plans for 
the Pearl Harbor Day weren’t made public 
until after the auctions at Brookneal, 
Concord, Evington, Gladys and Rustburg. 
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“The children were let out about mid- 
day after hearing a speaker tell of the 
purpose, plan, etc. In some (probably 
all) of the schools, prizes were offered to 
the child who sold the most bonds and to 
the child who called at the most homes, 
whether or not a sale was made, 

“Rustburg had already made $18,000 
at its auction; the school children brought 
in another $18,000. Altogether, in the 
county, the children sold $46,000 in E 
Bonds, and it is figured that 80 per cent 
of these were new sales. Quite a number 
of new stamp books were started. We are 
very much pleased with the results.”’ 


Fairfax Issues Schools-at-War 
News Letter 

The Fairfax County War Savings Com- 
mittee under the leadership of its chair- 
man, is preparing and 
distributing a bi-monthly Schools-at-War 
News Letter to the schools of Fairfax 
County. Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Chair- 
man of the State Committee, was so 
pleased with this letter that he has had 
copies sent to each city and county edu- 
cation chairman in the State. 

The first issue of the News Letter 
carries a list of Fairfax County schools 
flying the Schools-at-War Flag and sug- 
gestions to other schools as to how to at- 
tain this goal. It also gives the latest 
information on equipment campaign and 
suggestions for reaching this goal. ‘The 
amount of the monthly sales in each of 
the schools is given without identifying 
the school; instead, the reader is chal- 
lenged to find his own school. The last 
page of the News Letter is an order blank 
for free War Savings materials. 


Schools-at-War Flag Certificates 
Issued since the list appearing in the 


Virginia Benson, 


uary, 1945, issue of the ‘Virginia 
Journal of Education.”’ 
Name of School Address 
Lanexa Lanexa 
West Point West Point 
Saint Joseph’s Villa Richmond 
Carter G. Woodson Hopewell 
‘lifton Elementary Clifton 
yny Creek Stony Creek 
Brookneal High Brookneal 
Mary’s Star of the Sea. Phoebus 
Waverly High Waverly 
Holy Trinity Elementary. . Norfolk 
Jackson Alexandria 


Statistics on Sixth War Loan 
20,140,000 people heard about the 
2 War Loan from school children— 
their own children, but a 


Ci at 

st from 
third from others. 

1,130,000 people asked by 

1 children to buy (including 3,180,- 

0 who were approached in no other 


were 


> 


991,000 credited their purchases to 
ols 
1,595,000 people bought their extra 
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—wien AAghways are Pafpy ways WAIN 


Millions of men in U. S. uniforms—millions of girls wutc- 


ing at home or serving beside their men—have built bright 


dreams that include travel by highway, to explore and 


enjoy the land they love. 


When the urgent job of carrying war manpower is done, 


look to Greyhound for a big share in making these dreams 


come true. And look for luxury, for convenience, such as 


highway travel has never known! 





GREYHOUND 


bonds at schools. 

90 per cent as many people bought 
extra bonds when solicited by school 
children as when solicited by adults. 

13.9 per cent of Sixth War Loan daily 
newspaper lineage resulted from school 
activities, 


Virginia Chairman Attends 


Conference 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Chairman of 
the Virginia Education War Savings 


Committee has just returned from a two- 
day conference of State Education Chair- 
men held at the Treasury Department in 
Washington. Fifteen states were repre- 
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= MEXICO 


this summer. Educational groups + 

Vet for students & teachers. | ith Year. 

42 Day Adven. Tour, $325 4 

dy 46 Day Mex. Univ. Tour, $265 4 
Also Guatemala, Hudson Bay, 

ellowstone trips. + 


or 


a. INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 4 
it W. 42 St. N.Y.C. 727 W.7 St., Los Angeles q 





separated 
Oklahoma, 


sented, including such widely 
ones as Minnesota, Louisiana, 
and Missouri. The program, 
which has been carried on under Dr. 
Alvey’s direction since the day before 
Pearl Harbor, continues to receive na- 


tional recognition, 


Virginia 
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Virginia Journalette 


Does Your County The Medical So- 
Need Doctors? ciety of Virginia, 

working through 
its Department of Clinical and Med- 
ical Education, is attempting to be of 
assistance to doctors who have served 
in the armed forces when they are 
separated from the services and to 
communities throughout Virginia in 
need of doctors. To accomplish its 
purpose, the Society must know, 
among other things, the communities 
in the State that are in need of one 
or more doctors. 

To assist communities in reporting 
their needs and in furnishing other 
information that would be of value to 
interested doctors, a report form has 
been prepared, copies of which will 
be sent upon request. Community 
leaders desiring copies of this report 
form or other information should com- 
municate with George B. Zehmer, 
Box 1487, University Station, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, who is secretary 
of the committee in charge of this 


program. 

The Medical Society wishes to em- 
phasize the fact that it will assume 
no responsibility whatever in placing 





A. L. Dementi 
R. E. BRANN 


Raymond Ellis Brann has been 
named Superintendent of Schools of 
Lancaster and Northumberland coun- 
ties to fill the unexpired term of 
William S. Brent who died suddenly 
early this year. Mr. Brann had been 
principal of Windsor High School 
since 1939. Before that he was prin- 
cipal successively of Stevensville 
and Lively high schools. He is a 
native of Northumberland and holds 
a B.A. degree from the University 
of Richmond and an M.A. degree 
from the University of Virginia. 
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doctors. Where a physician locates is 
his responsibility or that of the com- 
munity concerned. The Society’s func- 
tion is solely that of collecting and 
furnishing information. 


Posthumous Award Corporal Willis 
To Corp. Locker Clyde Locker, 
Jr. has been 


posthumously awarded the SILVER 
STAR, and the decoration has been 
sent to his father, Willis Clyde Locker, 
Director of Penmanship and Adult 
Education in the Richmond public 
schools. The citation was made for 
gallantry in action on December l, 
1943 in Italy. Corporal Locker was 
instrumental in the destruction of an 
enemy machine gun emplacement and 
an outpost of nine soldiers. A few 
days after this act he was killed while 
on patrol in enemy-held territory. The 
citation states that “his gallant actions 
reflect great credit upon himself and 
the armed forces of the United States.” 


Corporal Locker was with the first 
American division to land on the 
European continent and was the first 
American to step from the boat on to 
enemy soil. The commanding officer 
wrote, “I have never known a better 
soldier than Corporal Locker proved 
to be... His aggressiveness and cour- 
age was exemplary of a true soldier 
and he held the admiration of us all.” 


Economic Value A _ recording for 
of Education use on local radio 

stations has been 
made by the National Chamber and 
is available to all state and local 
chambers of commerce. This record- 
ing deals with “The Economic Value 
of Education.” It was made in Wash- 
ington recently by Eric Johnson, 
President of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Thomas C. Bou- 
shall, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education of the National Chamber; 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; F. L. Schlagle, 
President of the National Education 
Association. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has also released an extremely 
significant publication, Education, an 
Investment in People, compiled by its 
Committee on Education. Colored 
slides of the main charts and graphs 
in this brochure are available from 
the National Chamber to state and 
local chambers of commerce for any 
use they may care to make of them in 
implementing locally this fine national 
report. Educational leaders are urged 
to contact their local chambers of com- 


merce and encourage them to make 
the facts in this report by businegs. 
men known to the people in their loca) 
communities. 


News for Schools Beginning March 
To be Broadcast 5, WRNL and 

Thalhimers wil] 
jointly inaugurate a unique, experi- 
mental radio program of daily news 
designed especially for in-school listen. 
ing. Mallory Freeman, well-known 
Richmond radio executive, will serve 
as commentator on the broadcasts, 
scheduled from 1:45 to 2:00 p. m. 
Monday through Friday during the 
school year. 

The program, NEWS FOR SCHOOLS, 
will not “talk down” to students, but 
will be edited and delivered by Mr. 
Freeman so that it will interest girls 
and boys from grade school through 
high school, and will stimulate class- 
room discussion. 


NEWS FOR SCHOOLS should have 
educational values beyond the inter- 
pretation of current news headlines. 
The important events of the day will 
form the basis of each broadcast. 
However, the events will be reported 
against a background of the historical 
data they recall or the personalities 
and material involved. For example, 
the mention of Konigsberg may recall 
the ‘fact that Frederick I was crowned 
there, that Wagner conducted opera 
there, that the ancient town was the 
headquarters of the Christian Teutonic 
Knights, that in more recent years it 
has become a modern city of trade. 
Mention of Faenza recalls the fact that 
a statue in its public square honors 
Torricelli, the physicist, who lived 
there in the 17th century and invented 
the barometer, probably the most val- 
uable single instrument to meterolo- 
gists. The development and impor- 
tance of meterology might logically 
follow, with a discussion on its value 
today, and its necessity in a world 
where air travel is commonplace. 


The importance of the accuracy of 
such informative material is recog- 
nized. The program staff will, there- 
fore, include a full-time secretarial 
research assistant to the news editor, 
Mr. Freeman. 


Annuities Exempt Attention is called 
From State Tax to the fact that 

annuities paid re- 
tired teachers under the Virginia Re 
tirement Act are exempt from any 
State, county, or municipal tax. This 
means that retired teachers should not 
declare their income from retirement 
annuities when making out State in- 
come tax returns. This exemption 
from State and local taxation is writ- 
ten into the retirement act, chapter 
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395, section 27 of the acts of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1942. 

Retirement annuities paid by the 
State are subject to federal income 
tax but only after the teacher has 
drawn out as much as was paid into 
the retirement system. 


Planning Schools Two new leaflets in 
for Tomorrow the U. S. Office of 

Education Series, 
Planning Schools for Tomorrow, are 
just off the press. 

Needs of Exceptional Children, leaf- 
let No. 74, is concerned with the edu- 
cation of children having special 
physical, mental or emotional needs. 
Particularly directed toward the prob- 
lems of localities in which the educa- 
tion of exceptional children is not yet 
very far advanced, it defines the prob- 
lem, explains its importance, and 
answers questions. 

Pupil Personnei Services for All 
Children, leaflet No. 72, discusses the 
need for pupil personnel services and 
describes such services as they are 
now provided in efficient school sys- 
tems. The cost of such services, as 
well as the type of personnel needed 
to maintain them adequately, is de- 
scribed on the basis of experience in 
representative school systems. 

Both of these leaflets may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 10 
cents each. 


Apprenticeship For the benefit of 
Bulletin Ready youths of high school 
age and those who 
are just starting their working life 
who are planning for a career in 
mechanical work of some kind, Ap- 
prentice-Training Service, War Man- 
power Commission, has issued a brief, 
simply expressed pamphlet entitled, 
“Looking Ahead by Way of Apprentice- 
ship’. This pamphlet is designed es- 
pecially for distribution to youths who 
want to know what the work is like 
in a skilled trade, how to develop 
their abilities along the lines for 
which they are best fitted, and the 
training opportunities open to them. 
As stated in this pamphlet, appren- 
tice training, as conducted today in 
American industry under modern 
methods, includes both classroom in- 
struction and training on the job. 
High school graduates are preferred. 
Apprentices earn while they learn. As 
they advance in their skills, their 
wages increase automatically. Upon 
completion of their training, they are 
promoted to the status of journeymen 
and awarded a Certificate of Comple- 
tion of Apprenticeship which corre- 
sponds with the diploma awarded 
graduates of schools and universities. 


for MARCH, 1945 


Copies of this pamphlet may be ob- 
tained by writing to Apprentice-Train- 
ing Service, Bureau of Training, War 


Manpower Commission, Washington 
25, D. C. 
Clothes Word comes to the South- 


For Russia eastern office of the Rus- 

sian War Relief that 
many schools have already accumu- 
lated clothing for Russia in anticipa- 
tion of our usual spring clothing col- 
lection. This is to urge all schools in 
the south that have at least one hun- 
dred pounds of clothes collected to 
kindly ship by freight collect to our 
new warehouse. It is urgent that peo- 
ple of America rush all aid possible 
to our Russian Allies because they are 
in destitute circumstances. School 
children of the South have already 


sent about three million pounds of 
clothes and home economic pupils in 
several states made about sixty thou- 
sand skirts for Russian Girls. 


On account of the desperate need for 
clothes in liberated countries as well 
as in Russia and other countries all 
relief agencies in the United States 
have agreed to participate in a United 
Nations clothing campaign for April 
and May, during which time American 
families are asked to donate 150,000,- 
000 pounds of clothing. Russian War 
Relief agreed to forego its usual spring 
drive in order to take part in this 
united effort. 


It is Russian War Relief'’s plan to 
have a separate school AID FOR RUS- 
SIA project in the early fall. School 
authorities representing the State De- 








@ Remember this... 
Here’s something about refreshing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum that may 






f 


have to think about keeping “on high.” 





It’s not while supervising active 
youngsters but at home at routine tasks, you 


prove useful to you 


some day 


You must surely appre- 
ciate compliments upon 
your efficiency and abil- 
ity to keep good natured. 
And, there is where 
refreshing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum might 
be of greatest value to you 
—at home with papers to mark, 
schedules to make up or other 
routine or repetitive work to 
get out. 


This sort of work requires men- 
tal alertness yet in comparison to 
your stimulating day at school, is 


apt to be rather boring and monotonous sometimes. But chewing seems 
to boost mental awakeness as well as morale. 


Consequently, chewing Gum should help you skim over the flat spots 
in your after-school work at home so that you do a better job and feel in 
higher spirits . . . Just keep this useful little aid in mind—when we can 
again get quality ingredients to make it possible for us to manufacture 


refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint, a true quality Gum. - 


Remember this wrapper 
...it means chewing gum of quality and 
flavor... It will be empty until gum of 
Wrigley's Spearmint quality can again 


be made. 
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Tune In 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR’ 
Every MONDAY at 9 P.M. 


STATION WMBG 


AND THE NBC NEeETworkK 


A Famous Star 
of the Music World 
Appears on Each Program 











The South's Finest 16mm. Film Service 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS ENTERTAINMENT 
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PROJECTORS 
SCREENS 
ACCESSORIES 


GUARANTEED FACTORY REPAIR SERVICE 


Write For Free Catalogue 


The DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, Inc. 


756 W. PEACHTREE ST., N. W. 


ATLANTA, GA. 











partment of Education, the State Edu- 
cation Association and the State Con- 
gress for Parents and Teachers will 
be notified of this plan next summer. 

All clothing on hand or collected 
during March should be shipped at 
once to Russian War Relief warehouse, 
308 Dyckman Street, New York 354, 
New York. ; 


E. F. Burmahln, 
director of busi- 
ness education, 
Lynchburg Public Schools, has an 
article in the Balance Sheet for Feb- 
ruary 1945 describing a system of con- 
trolling high school finances and of 
giving students practical experience 


Controlling 
Student Finances 
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in keeping the records. 


The article describes the accounting 
records kept for the cafeteria, athletic, 
school newspaper, and other funds. 
These sets of books are handled by the 
students under the supervision of 
bookkeeping teachers. Mr. Burmahlin 
also describes the control sheets which 
are prepared monthly and yearly so 
that the principal and other persons 
concerned can see exactly how every 
organization stands financially at the 
end of each month and year. 


The theme selected 
for the fifteenth ob- 
servance of Pan 
American Day, April 14, is “The Peo- 


Pan American 
Day—April 14 


ples of America—Independent-Inter. 
dependent Neighbors in a World of 


Neighbors.” To assist schools and 
other groups in planning observance 
of Pan American Day, the Pan Amer. 
ican Union, Washington 6, D. C., offers 
a list of free materials. 


Aid for 
Citizenship Week 


Program Aids for 
Citizenship Rec- 
ognition Cere.- 
monies is the title of a new 72-page 
pamphlet issued by the Office of Edu- 
cational Services of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service in coopera- 
tion with the NEA Committee on 
Citizenship. This pamphlet includes 
selections on Americanism, both in 
poetry and prose; several creeds and 
oaths found effective in citizenship 
ceremonies; quotations from foreign- 
born American citizens; and sample 
programs, illustrating the scope and 
patterns of successful ceremonies. The 
introduction calls attention to the 
origin and purpose of these ceremonies 
and the place of the public schools in 
community recognition of citizenship. 
It will be helpful in connection with 
Citizenship Week ceremonies which 
may center around the third Sunday 
of May which has been officially desig- 
nated by Congress as Citizenship 
Recognition Day. Available for 15 
cents from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C. 


Annual Poetry The National High 
Anthology School Poetry Asso- 

ciation has an- 
nounced that Central High School of 
Charlotte Court House is oustandingly 
represented in the Fall Semester Sec- 
tion of the Annual Anthology of High 
School Poetry. 

Manuscripts for the Spring Semester 
Anthology are welcome up to March 
25. All high schools are invited to 
submit entries for publication. Stu- 
dents’ work may be sent to the Asso- 
ciation, 3210 Selby Avenue, Los 
Angeles 34, California. 


Virginia Schools More school work 
Use More Films was visualized in 

Virginia Public 
Schools last year than in any previous 
year. The number of classroom uses 
of motion pictures has climbed from 
3,723 in 1941-42 to 13,455 during 1943- 
44. In addition, there were 10,765 
showings of films in places other than 
the regular classrooms. The total 
State program of 24,220 film showings 
to a total audience of 1,919,463 in 347 
schools was due in part to the estab- 
lishment and development of five city 
and five county film libraries and in 
part to the increasing demand from 
teachers for films to supplement text- 
books, library books and other teach- 
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ing mattrials, from the Regional Film 
Libraries at Farmville State Teachers 
College, Madison and Radford. Colleges 
and the University of Virginia, and 
from the State Film Library, State 
Board of Education, at Richmond. 


Schuyler Faculty Dan W.Burger, 
100 Per Cent in NEA Principal of 

Schuyler High 
School, reports that the faculty mem- 
pers of this school have joined the 
NEA 100 per cent. It is believed that 
this is the first 100 per cent school in 
Nelson County. Mr. Burger was chair- 
man of the NEA Membership Com- 
mittee in Rockbridge County last year 
and helped to bring that county to 
100 per cent membership in the NEA. 


The dedication of 
“Living War Me- 
morials” now being 
planned in the form of gymnasiums, 
field houses, stadiums and playgrounds 
will help to develop, in the years to 
come, the kind of citizenship and com- 
munity life for which our boys fought. 

Scholastic Coach, a national maga- 
zine for athletic directors, coaches and 
principals, devotes its entire January 
issue to practical plans and designs 
already under consideration in many 
communities, to further stimulate in- 
terest in the “Living War Memorials” 
idea among school men. 


Living 
War Memorials 


4-H Club Members 
Get Scholarships 


Thirty-seven 
American farm 
youths whose 
ingenuity in using electricity on the 
farm brought them top 4-H honors in 
as many states, gathered in Chicago 
recently to witness the award of 
national honors in the Rural Electrifi- 
cation competition. 


Six of the thirty-seven state winners 
were given $200 college scholarships 
at the National 4-H Club Congress by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, which provides 
trips to the Congress for all state win- 
ners in the Rural Electrification proj- 
ects and, in addition, gives gold pins 
to county winners. 


Magazine for The first issue of 


Debaters Scholastic Debater, a 
new, eight-page maga- 
zine for high school debaters and 


speech students, off the press January 
ist, is the latest addition to Scholastic 
Magazines. Dr. Arthur Secord of the 
Department of Speech, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, New York, is editor. 


The new publication will appear 


four times during the second semester. 


for MARCH, 1945 


The first issue consists of original 
articles, reprints, bibliographical data 
and news items pertaining to the de- 
bate topic of this year—‘Resolved: 
That the legal voting age should be 
reduced to 18 years.” The two subse- 
quent issues will keep readers in- 
formed throughout the semester on de- 
velopments of the question. The fourth 
issue will be devoted to a preview of 
whatever question is selected for next 
year. 


Growth of A striking develop- 
Music Education ment of the year 

has been the growth 
of music education. The number of 
school children participating in inter- 
scholastic music competitions became 
so large that it was necessary to cur- 
tail them by state and national action 
by educational authorities. It was not 
uncommon for from two to four thou- 
sand school musicians to compete in 
a single tournament, covering a terri- 
tory of from one-third of a state to 
several states. In many cases athletic 
alumni and fans became alarmed lest 
music displace athletics as the major 
school activity. 


A new series of six 4- 
minute recordings, en- 
titled “Voice of Author- 
ity”, dramatizing various phases of 
the National Nutrition Program, with 
special emphasis on War Food Order 
No. 1, are now ready for release by the 
Marketing Reports Division of the 
War Food Administration. The records 
are said to be of finest broadcast qual- 
ity and present their information in 
story form, employing two central 
characters, along with various types 
of voice montage. 


Recordings 
Available 


Records and scripts of the six pro- 
grams are available without cost, for 
use on sustaining educational pro- 
grams, as part of home forum or simi- 
lar women’s broadcasts and for broad- 
cast in schools, factories and nutrition 
classes. 

Inquiries in regard to the “Voice 
of Authority” series should be ad- 
dressed to D. G. Lerch, Office of Dis- 
tribution, War Food Administration, 
150 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Institute on The Reading Clinic 
Reading Staff, School of Educa- 

tion, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, is sponsoring a one-week Insti- 
tute on reading problems in elemen- 
tary and secondary classrooms from 
June 25 to 29, 1945. Differentiated 
Reading Instruction is the general 
theme. One day will be given to each 
of the following topies: reading readi- 


ness, discovering reading levels and 
needs, children’s literature, developing 
basic reading skills and _ abilities 
through the use of current events 
materials, and approaches to differen- 
tiated reading instruction. These 
topics will be developed by means of 
lectures, demonstrations, and informal 
discussions. 


The program has been differentiated 
to meet the needs of elementary, sec- 
ondary, special class, reading, and 
speech teachers and supervisors. In 
addition, special sessions will be con- 
ducted for supervisors, administrators, 
and school psychologists. The program 
has been planned in cooperation with 
American Speech Correction Associa- 
tion, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Department of Supervisors 
and Curriculum Directors. 














STANDARD 
TESTS 


Fer Your Testing Time 


. .. We can supply tests 
for all your needs. All 
subjects covered with a 
wide selection in each 


field. 


Write for our Test Catalogue 


Johnson Publishing Co. 
8-10 South Fifth Street 
Richmond 12, Virginia 























WASHINGTON STATE 


must have many more teachers 
Splendid opportunities. Ideal climate. 

Salaries. Liberal certification. 
Washington Teachers Agency 
3141 Arcade Bidg., Seattle 1, Washington 











Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 
r~ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 


ad . ', Nebr. 
I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefits. Send me, with- 


out igation, the whole story. 


























Super Recapped 
TIRES 
Give Extra Mileage! 


Put new life in your tires for long, 
extra miles of riding comfort 
with a SUPER RECAP—the Rich- 
mond Rubber Company’s pre- 
cision process of recapping tires 
to insure safe, smooth, satisfac- 
tory performance. 


Super Recapping Gives You 
These Advantages 


*Only the best grade “A” truck rubber 
used. 

*Precision buffing to maintain proper 
balance. 

*Molds that fit your tire. 

*Sidewalls protected from heat. 

*A recap that doesn’t peel. 

*Deep, non-skid tread design. 

*Experienced workmanship and super- 
vision. 

*Modern, fully equipped shop. 

*Eight hour service by appointment. 

Have your tires recapped at the Rich- 

mond Rubber Company. You wil! get 

the finest job that can be produced. 


Richmond Rubber Co., Inc. 
Seventh & Leigh Sts., Richmond, Va. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Nellie Lee Nevitt 

We, the members of the Fairfax Edu- 
cation Association and of the Elementary 
Principals’ Association, feel deeply the 
death of Miss Nellie Lee Nevitt of Rang- 
ers’ Rest near Pohick Church, Fairfax 
County, Virginia, November 17, 1944. 

Miss Nevitt gave forty-six years of 
loyal, efficient service to the public school 
system of Fairfax County. She partici- 
pated in the development of the county 
school system from small one and two- 
room schools to the present highly con- 
solidated school plants. Her first teach- 
ing experience was at the old Franconia 
School where she also concluded her ca- 
reer as principal of the new school. Other 
schools in which she taught were Acco- 
tink, Snowden, Lebanon, Pohick, and 
Potter's Hill. 

Miss Nevitt’s services were character- 
ized by her sincere love of the teaching 
profession and her desire to develop with- 
in boys and girls high ideals for living. 
Many are indebted to Miss Nellie, be- 
cause their lives were enriched by her in- 
fluence. 

She had the unusual ability of under- 
standing the viewpoint of the individual, 
regardless of age or social rank, which was 
largely responsible for the development of 
her philosophy of life and which un- 
doubtedly served as an inspiration to all 
with whom she was associated. 

We quote from a tribute paid by her 
rector: 

“The whole community is better be- 
cause she lived in its midst. She con- 
nected an earlier Fairfax County with 
the present. Although loving the past and 
old friends, she was adaptable to chang- 
ing conditions and ever made new friends. 

‘Pohick Church has been fortunate in- 
deed to have had Miss Nellie as one of its 
long and most faithful members. Her 
interest, love and labors in many organi- 
zations of this her beloved Church were 
given without stint.” 

“‘Long after the sun has gone down 
At the end of a beautiful day 
The sky is made bright 
With a lingering light 
Amid the evening shadows gray. 

“Long after a beautiful life has gone 
To that fairer world on high 
Our lives are made bright 
By their lingering light 
For a true life never dies.”’ 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANNIE TROTH, Chairman 
JOSEPHINE HOWDERSHELL 
MARTHA E. REELY 


Herbert F. Williams 
In appreciation of the character and 
service of Herbert F. Williams, the Fairfax 
Education Association adopted the follow- 


ing resolutions: 

That in the death of Mr. Williams the 
Fairfax County School system lost a faith- 
ful and enthusiastic worker. Mr. Wil- 
liams was an active member of the Fair- 
fax County School Board from 192]- 
1940. Prior. to his service under the 
county unit system, he served a num- 
ber of years as trustee of the old Provi- 
dence District Board, succeeding his broth- 
er, Franklin Williams. He was also a 
loyal member of the Department of Trus- 
tees of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. 

That we honor him for his untiring 
efforts exerted for the improvement of 
educational facilities in Fairfax County. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANNIE TROTH, Chairman 
J. N. HOWDERSHELL 
MARTHA REELY 


Ellen Hardy 
Henry Acker 
Gordon E. Smith 

WHEREAS the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Construction of 
the Virginia Education Association is hold- 
ing its first regular business session since 
the passing of two valued members, Ellen 
Hardy, Supervisor of Instruction of Ports- 
mouth, and Henry Grady Acker, Director 
of Instruction in Albemarle County and 
member of the Department of Education 
of the University of Virginia, and 

WHEREAS no official expression or rec- 
ord has been made concerning Gordon 
E. Smith, High School Supervisor of 
Fairfax County, who died during the 
summer of 1943 and who was also a 
capable and loyal member of this organi- 
zation, and 

WHEREAS all of these members have 
contributed so richly to the life and de- 
velopment of this Department, accepting 
the duties assigned and performing them 
with utmost care, and assuming responsi- 
bilities as various needs have arisen, there- 
fore 

BE IT RESOLVED: That we express 
our sense of loss in the death of these 
persons whom we held in such high esteem 
and whose leadership and cooperation we 
appreciated so genuinely. 

That we accept the challenge of the high 
type of workmanship of Miss Hardy, Mr. 
Acker, and Mr. Smith and, inspired by 
their unselfish service, we shall strive to 
carry forward the ideals for which they 
so consistently stood. 

Committee on Resolutions 
Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Construction: 

LOUISE LUXFORD 

JAMES BAUSERMAN 

PEARL McD. BURFORD 
LESLIE FOX KEYSER, Chairman 
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Children’s Books 


Reviewer 
DOROTHY DICKINSON, Librarian 
James Monroe High School 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 








On Virginia Optional Basal Textbook List 




















Editor HEALTH 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Librar 
State Board of Education ’ THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 
Grades 1-3 By 


WILSON AND OTHERS 


HEALTH AT HOME AND SCHOOL (Grade 4) 
HEALTH AT WORK AND PLAY (Grade 5) 
GROWING HEALTHFULLY (Grade 6) 
HEALTH PROGRESS (Grade 7) 
MODERN WAYS TO HEALTH (Grade 8) 
Books of The American Health Series already have been accorded a distinc- 
tive and leading adoption record in city, town, and county school systems, and 
have been adopted in eleven states having the state-adoption method. This 


adoption acceptance shows the vital present-day concern, the country over, in 
the major importance of health education instruction. 


No part of the curriculum of American schools today is of greater significance 


Pandora. Written and illustrated by 
CLARE TURLAY NEWBERRY. N. Y.: 
Harper, 1944. $1.31* 

A charming story of a little boy, Peter, 
and his cat, Pandora, and how they lived 
together. Superbly illustrated by the 


author 


The Big Fur Secret. By MARGARET 
WISE BROWN. Illustrated by 
ROBERT DEVEYRAC. Ni ¥.3 
Harper, 1944. $1.13* 

A little boy visits the zoo to see and 





to hear the animals. The secret thing that than that dealing with health education. With increasing clearness, teachers, 
he knows about them is saved until the school administrators and supervisors, parents, and civic leaders are recognizing 
very last page. Children will love the the important contributions which schools make to the health of children and to 
niin the health of communities. These contributions are made through modern pro- 
, _ grams of health education. The American Health Series is designed to serve 
The Friendly Animals. Written and illus- in such programe. 
trated by LOUIS SLOBODKIN. N. Y.: FETY 
Vanguard, 1944. $1.13* SA 
A picture book of the animals friendly OUR GOOD HEALTH (Grade 1) — by Wilson and Others 
: o — oat apa ee to the page HEALTHY AND HAPPY (Grade 2) — by Wilson and Others 
ee Oe eee EVERYDAY HEALTH: (Grade 3) — by Wilson and Others 
the book has formed a catchy quotable 
poem, 
PUBLIC SAFETY — by Kreml, Stiver, Rice 
Grades 4-7 FOR CONSIDERATION OF VIRGINIA LOCAL ADOPTING 
f Walkabout Down Under. By KAY COMMITTEES 
: STEVENS FOOTE. N. Y.: Scribner, A complete sample set of all of the above offerings on the official Virginia 
4 1944. $1.13* Optional Basal Textbook List has been submitted to the county and city division 
A lively, informative travelog on the school authorities in the one hundred and twenty-four local adopting units in 
4 , fA lia. Highli Virginia. It is our sincere professional desire to make the programs offered in 
Past SE, HARES. SC. EE. lighlights the above books available for the consideration of all members of the Vir- 
¢ and points on which Australia differs ginia local adopting committees. We welcome correspondence to that end. 
from other countries. Excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations. For any _ grade 
shove Ai THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
ceil 730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Princesses and Peasant Boys. Selected by Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 
PHYLLIS R. FENNER. Illustrated by 
. HENRY C. PITZ. N. Y.: Knopf, 
. 1944. $1.50* " : , 
. These stories, selected from standard High School While nontechnical in nature, the proc- 
. writers, will be most popular with the Mediterranean Spotlights. By ATTILIO _ and results = presented, as well - 
older girls whose interest is beginning to GATTI. N. Y.: Scribner, 1944. the lives of the artists. Fills a vacancy in 
’ turn to romance though they have not $1.88* both ast and history books. 
yet laid aside fairy tales. A travel book ae = eee The Silver Pencil. By ALICE DALGLIESH. 
y Stories From the Americas. Edited by pew gn a . 7% rae 7 Illustrated by KATHERINE MIL- 
0 FRANK HENIUS. Illustrated by LEO * Pay a ie , bag ‘a Mors aE Hous. N. Y.: Scribner, 1944. 
y POLITE. “6: ¥.; Salen 190e: See ene te $1.88* 
$1.50* te ohh x,:%..e spleen — A story of “growing-up"” years of a 
Stories from twenty of the American otographic illustrations are excellent. young British girl, her success and failure, 
republics. Some are Indian legends; others Pioneer Art in America. By CAROLYN her joys and heartbreak, and of her be- 
came from Europe and have been modi- SHERWIN BAILEY. [Illustrated by coming an American citizen. Good back- 
fied by their new surroundings. Each is GRACE PAULL. N. Y.: Viking, ground of Trinidad, England, and Amer- 
a favorite in its own country, and all 1944. $1.88* ica. May be used as vocational guidance 
should be as well-known to our children Sixteen pioneer arts discussed and de- material on the teaching profession. 
as the Grimm stories. scribed in as many chapters in story form. *Net delivered price in Virginia publie schools. 
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Health - Safety - 


By C. E. TURNER aAnp OTHERS 


The series that teaches 
health 24 hours a day! 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York 14 


SIX BOOKS 
FOR 
GRADES 3 TO 8 


Growth 


Health is not rationed. This vital commodity is 
an essential for you and your pupils. An ex- 
pert in public health and health education, 
experienced teachers, and well-known chil- 
dren’s writers have collaborated to bring you 
this series which answers a vital need by pro- 
viding teachers with a complete plan for the 


school health program. 











Yours... for the Asking 
A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps Available from 
Virginia Journal Advertisers 


It’s the coupons you use that work for 
you. Advertisers in this issue of Virginia 
Journal will send you material especially 
prepared for teachers by authorities in their 
respective lines. Some of these teaching 
aids are listed below, but every advertise- 
ment in this issue has a message for you 
as a teacher or for you as an individual. 
If you use the coupon below, please in- 
dicate the subject you teach and the num 
ber of students in your classes. 
29. Ice Cream—This pamphlet 

the composition, manufacture and 
food value of ice cream. It will be 
a valuable addition to your nutrition 


30 


shows 





cerning railway literature. This list 
will be useful in preparation of trans- 
portation units. Since the items have 
been graded, the booklet will be help- 


: me ful to teachers of ev 
reference material whether nutrition ery grade level. 


is yeur major subject or whether 
you correlate nutrition teaching with 


Grooming for the job charts for men 
and for women. Also available are 
students leaflets and Good Grooming 
Guides. Especially planned for 
groups involving the vocational an- 
gle, but excellent for all high school 
and college students. Please indi- 


other subjects. 

Man’s Heritage of the Skies is one 
of the Little Science Series. It ex- 
plains in non-technical language the 
ways of weather and climate and 


how they affect our daily lives. If 
you wish them, enough copies of 
this booklet will be sent you so that 
each student may have one. 

Railway Literature was prepared to 
answer many inquiries which are re- 
ceived by the American railroads con- 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, IHinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked. 3¢ postage is enclosed for each item. 


cate the number of boys and girls 
in your classes so that each student 
may be supplied with the leaflet and 
guide. 











For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Riehmond Virginia 
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Protect and File 
BUILDING BLUE PRINTS 
SIZE SIZE SIZE 
CAP 24x36" 30x42" 36x48” 
; EACH CAP 
DRAWER $9.00 $11.00 $14.00 
UNIT 
EACH 5 DRAWER UNIT 
$69.00 $77.00 $98.00 
5 Drafting room equip- 
ceeshiinn ment, manufactured by 
nt Hamilton, is unexcelled in 
U design and quality. Made 
from heavy steel, finished 
in green. Other files 
available in oak lumber, 
5 in light color finish. 
ataiiun Other drawer arrange- 
- UNIT ments can be supplied. 
st 
s- EACH SANITARY BASE 
.- SANITARY $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 
I. BASE 


EACH FLUSH BASE 





$7.50 $9.60 $9.50 


12 REASONS WHY 
HAMILTON STEEL FILING 
UNITS ARE BETTER. . 


1. Pantasote Cover Compressor. An exclusive 7. Self-Guiding Runs; no jamming of drawer 
id Hamilton feature that helps keep contents in motion. 
clean and flat. 8. Triple Wall Drawer Fronts; for greater 
2. Non-Sagging Drawers. strength. 
3. Interlocking units of the same line number. 9. Pre-Punched for Dividers. To accommodate 
= 4. 7 =_— Drawers cannot be pulled out smaller size tracings. 
accidently. mg 
5. Rear Hood; tracings will not creep over back 10. Rigid Frame Construction. Welded, extra 
of drawer. strong to prevent sagging. 
6. Roller Drawers; another Hamilton exclusive 11. Sturdy Pulls, properly spaced. 
feature that assures smooth drawer action. 12. Large label holders, for easy-to-read labels. 


—~ 





ABOVE PRICES DELIVERED YOUR RAILROAD STATION 


Hlowers School Cquipment Company 


: / ay... 
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THE QUINLAN 
BASAL READERS 


AND ACCOMPANYING 
READING WORKBOOKS 


Net Price 
Postage Extra 


Reading Pictures, Readiness Book 
Before Winky, First Pre-Primer 


STATE ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 
WINKY, Basal Pre-Primer 
DAY BY DAY, Primer 
TO AND FRO, First Reader 
FACES AND PLACES, Second Reader 
BUSY WORLD, Third Reader 





The Quinlan Reading Workbooks 


Net Price 
Postage Extra 


ADVENTURES WITH WINKY, with Pre- 


Primer 


ADVENTURES DAY BY DAY, with 

27 
ADVENTURES TO AND FRO, with First 

.30 


ADVENTURES WITH FACES AND 
PLACES, with Second Reader .30 


ADVENTURES IN A BUSY WORLD, with 
Third Reader 


The following Divisions have ordered one or 
more of the above Workbooks:—Floyd, South- 
ampton, Orange, Clifton Forge, Appomattox, 

Prince William, Alleghany, Botetourt, Bedford, Prince George, Powhatan, Washington, Cul- 
peper, Bath, Madison, Greene, Wythe, Lee, Surry, Page, Shenandoah, Clarke, Charlotte, Camp- 
bell, King William, Pulaski, Buckingham, James City. 


ALLYN and BACON, 11 East 36th Street, New York City 16 


Virginia Representative, W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville. 
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